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BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLY. 
BY AMY LOTHROP. 


AMMA,” said Nettie, “I don’t think 
you made Active Ant very attrac- 


4é 


tive. 

“Well, my dear, I only tried to show heras 
she is.” 

“Bat she has some virtues, mamma.” 

“Tt is a great thing to make your virtues 
pleasant, Nettie: to take care that none of 
them come in the way of other virtues or 
other people.” 

“Mamma, I don’t quite understand you.” 

“For instance,” said Mrs. Meredith, “ Active 
Ant was so very industrious, that everybody 
who came near her was an interruption. You 
never met her, without feeling what a dread- 
ful thing it was for her to go two steps 
out of the way, 30 a5 not to rum over you. 
And if her dearest friend was resting on some 
grain of sand that was wanting to repair ant 
hill, Active Ant would drive her off in a mi- 
nute. 

Beautiful Butterfly was quite different. She 
did not live on the earth, among pebbles and 
sand and mud, not she! but flitted away over 
the heads of every ant and ant hill. She never 
put her house in order, or repaired it, or 
cleared it out. It was much easier te go toa 
new one. So when the tulips faded, there 
were the white lilies; and when they grew 
brown with long use and exposure, Beautiful 
Butterfly betook herself to the evening prim- 
roses und tne Unntervury veils. “Meeed, at 
that time of year she spent so little time 
within doors, that it mattered not much whe- 
ther she had a house at all: she could always 
lodge on a maple branch or a rose tree, and in 
the warm summer nights it was just as plea- 
sant. 

Nobody ever saw Beautiful Butterfly in a 
hurry, nor ever saw her about any work, for 
that matter. Ail day long, when the sun 
shone, you could see her going about, dress- 
ed in the gayest dress she had, flitting, flit- 
ting ; just as you see some people do nothing 
but rock, rock, from morning to night. No 
one ever saw her searching for crumbs of 
cake, or storing up mites of sugar. When she 
was hungry there was always honey in the 
clover blossoms ; and they were ready enough 
to give it to her, she was so pretty. Yes, 
there was no doubt of that! Sometimes her 
wings shone with gold and purple in the sun- 
beams—sometimes they were pale yellow, 
with brown spots that looked like eyes ; and 
sometimes they were milky white, and be- 
neath them the Batterfly showed her little 
bright red feet, [t was a complete dress of 
feathers that she wore, whatever the color; 
but this plumage was so short and soft that it 
looked almost like a smooth surface. Once 
in a while we say of s little girl that she is 
as gay as a butterfly, but it is paying her 
much too great a compliment. What are her 
ribbons, and flounces, and bracelets, which 
all had to be made and paid for, to the soft, 
delicate tints and perfect fitting of Beautifyl 
Butterfly’s dress? You might as well com- 
pare the flowers in her bonnet with any one 
of the clover heads in the meadows?” 

“Bat, mamma,” interrupted Nettie, “don’t 
you like flowers in a bonuet, sometimes?” 

“Yes Nettie, very often.” 

“Then why do you speak as if they were 
ugly, mamma ?” ‘ 

“T spoke as if something else was prettier. 
Just think, my dear, that God made the clover 
blossom, and gave it its beauti-ul red or white, 
and put a drop of honey at the bottom of each 
little flower tube, and gave sun and rain to 
make it grow to perfection. What are the 
miserable little bits of colored muslin in your 
bonnet, or in mine, to that ?” 

“Mamma, that is very straage!” 

“What?” said her mother, 

“ Why all that—to think of, mamma. And 
the very last time I stuck a head of clover in 
my sun-bonnet, the girls all laughed at me!” 

“ Very strange, to be sure, Nettie.” 

Nettie sat musing. 

“Mamma, I can’t help thinking Beautiful 
Butterfly must have a nice sort of alife. I’m 
afraid you'll laugh at me, but it does seem so, 
after all.” 

“In what way, Nettie? Let us have your 
thoughts?” 

“Why first, mamma, it’s beautiful to live in 
the air, and have nothing to do, and to live 
on honey—and to sleep in a lily tent—only 
imagine, mamma! And then how dark and 
blue the Canterbury bells must be after it! 
And then, it does seem,” said Nettie, slowly, 
‘‘as if it was so pleasant to be beautiful, and 
have everybody love you. Even the clover 
was ready to give her honey, you know, 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Meredith smiled, but she did not an- 
swer at once. 

“Come, Nettie,” she said presently, “ we'll 
take up your thoughts one by one, and see 


as to living in the air, it looks very pleasant, 
I must confess. Yet I am well content tolive 
just where God has placed me; andif you 
and I are patient and faithful, daughter, we 
shall, maybe, by and by, be able to move 
through the air more lightly and swiftly than 
any bird or butterfly that ever you saw.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Nettie, softly. 

“Then as to the second point,” said her 
mother, “I think in a world where there is so 
much to be done, it would be the saddest of 
all lots to have nothing todo. Think what 
work there is to be done for our Lord Jesus, 
and what work for ourselves, that we may 
honor and serve him better. And how much 
to help and comfort each other! 

“That's true, mamma,” said Nettie. “But 
how can what we do for ourselves honor 
God ?” 

“The more we make of ourselves, the more 
we have, the more we know, so much the 
more we can lay at his feet. And, believe me, 
my dear, the bees have quite as much honey 
as the butterflies.” 

“ But the lily tent, mamma! now wouldn’t 
you like that ?” 

“Ts it any better than those great trees 
under which I can go and sit whenever I 
please? Truly the lily tent is far prettier 
than any house that man can build: yet 
God’s care provides the one, just as surely as 
the other.”’ 

“Mamma, I’m afraid you are going to laugh 
at my last thought.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Meredith, “TI like 
to be loved quite as well as you do, but I 
should be in despair if I thought it was ne- 
cessary to be beautiful first.” 

“Mamma!” cried Nettie, “I think you’re 
perfectly beautiful !” 

“Ah,” said her mother, smiling, and look- 
ing down at her, “now you have hit the 
truth. The love comes first. It is not that 
we love the beautiful people best, but the 
people that we love best seem beautiful.” 

Nettie laughed, but shook her head. 

“Mamma,” she said, “did you ever see a 
real butterfly person ?” 

“ Yes, Nettie, [have seen persons who were 
much like that, with no work but to play in 
the sunshine, and no food but honey; who 
were beautiful, and gaily dressed, and ad- 
mired and loved.” 

“And were they happy, mamma ‘”’ 

“ Nettie,” said her mother, ‘‘I would rather 
be the humblest little bee that you could find 
in all God’s great field, the world, wearing a 
brown jacket, and building my nest under 
ground.” 


| what we can make of them. In the first place, 





I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL. 


AVING been for the past two years an 

interested reader of the Sunday-School 
Times, and being a lover of the Sunday- 
school, and of little children, and of whatever 
in its simplicity and purity takes a hold of 
their little hearts to draw them heavenward, 
it has been with the deepest regret that my 
eye has met, from time to time, during the 
past few months, the unrighteous comments 
on that sweetest and most popular hymn ever 
yet written to be lisped by infant lips, and 
echod from infant hearts, “I want to be an 
angel.” 

To begin at this late day, after it has tra- 
versed the globe, and its music caught the ear 
of heaven, from heathen lands, and scores of 
little ones have closed their eyes on earth, 
and opened them in heaven, with the sweet 
harmony on their lips, to question the purity 
of its theology, is indeed “straining at a 
gnat,” and being “righteous over much.” 
We do not envy the talent of ‘J. R. B.,” nor 
the “ stuff’ of which that heart is made, that 
could so misinterpret, or take so low a view 
of the little gem, too pure and bright for his 
dull eye to appreciate; it is very evident that 
he is the possessor of no little prattler to thrill 
his soul with stirring strains of heavenly 
melody; nor has he looked upon a coffined 
form of infant innocence, and comforted his 
stricken heart with the sweet assurance that 
his recalled treasure was an angel now. But 
thousands of mothers there are all over the 
land whose hearts yield their daily tribute of 
grateful praise to the author of “I want to be 
an angel.” I shall not easily forget a scene 
where I was eye witness to its salutary influ- 
ence. Some two years since, while passing a 
few months in the far South, I went, by invi- 
tation, one Sabbath morning, to visit the 
“Creole Sunday-school.”’ The elements com- 
posing it were the most ignorant, neglected, 
degraded children of that portion of the com- 
munity, apparently uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable. The first glance over the school- 
room suggested the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the cultivation of such soil; and 
my heart almost fainted as I thought of the 
long toil, the patience, perseverance, self- 
sacrifice, and abundant faith requisite 
to prepare it for the good seed. My sym- 
pathies were deeply enlisted for the su- 
perintendent, who seemed laboring in 
vain, and spending his strength for nought. 
Striving to bring order out of the confusion of 
that morning, he proposed singing Three 
hymns were commenced and sung by snatches, 
and each was brought abruptly to a close in 
the middle of a verse, because the untutored 
voices chose to stop. At that moment I ven- 
tured to ask an uncouth, restless child who 
stood near me, “Can you sing, I want to be 
an Angel?” And almost before his ready 
“Oh yes” had fallen on my ear, he volunta- 
rily apprised the superintendent of the wish to 
“sing it,’ and to my surprise and delight al- 
most every voice, without an exception, of 
that rough group caught the strain, and join- 
ed the song, and continued it to the end. The 
effect was like oil upon the waves. This was 
the children’s own hymn, whese language 
they could understand and appreciate, and its 
subduing influence was irresistible. I have 
since then seen the little wretched rag-picker 
of ten years, wearing the haggard look and ° 





me : “ oi A 
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bent form of decrepid old age; and as she 
bowed under the weight of care and want 
that childhood should never know, I heard 
coming from her lips as she plodded slong 
under her heavy toad— 


“T never shall be weary, nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sorrow, nor ever feel a fear.” 


And I blessed the Providence that guided 
human pen to trace such language for the 
comfort of weary, suffering childhood. That 
theology is good enough, and pure enough, 
that leads the heart to heaven, and to the sin- 
ner’s friend, and the author of this gem may 
take comfort in the belief, that joy has been 
awakened in heaven over reperting sinners, 
whose hard hearts were softened to contrition 
by the moving strains of this beautiful hymn, 
as they rose to heaven echoing the simple 
heart-wish of trusting childhood after heaven- 
ly things. Many a heart responds to the sen- 
timent of that clergyman who said he would 
“rether have been the author of that bymn, 
than of the best sermon he ever wrote.” ~ 
New Jersey. 
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OUR CHILDREN’S HYMN ONCE MORE, 

EARTIMES: I cannot withhold an ex- 

pression of the painful feelings excited 
by seeing in your issue for June Ist, a fault- 
finding criticism on that precious Sabbath- 
school hymn, ‘‘I want to bean angel.” Sure 
I am that could the writer of that article 
stand where [ have stood, Sunday after Sun- 
day, and witness hundreds of youthful faces 
kindling with enthusiasm as they seem to 
catch part of the spirit of those soul inspir- 
ing words, he would never dare to assail such 
a cherished favorite; and would deem it 
almost profane to stigmatize it as “ absurd,” 
“highly eriminal,” ‘‘treasonable against the 
government of God.” Iam not in the habit 
of making myself heard in this way, but I 
cannot keep quiet now. I love that hymn. 
Its words and sentiment have long been pecu- 
liarly dear to me. I believe it has been of 
inestimable service in drawing the hearts of 
our children to good things, and that it is 
calculated to awaken emotions and aspira- 
tions conducive to an earnest and exalted 
Christian character. 


“T want to be an angel, and with the angels 
stand, ' 

A crown upon my forehead, and a harp within 
my hand ; 

There right before my Saviour, so glorious and so 
bright, 

I’d wake the sweetest music, and praise him 
day ond night.” “ 

“Sad” desire did you say, my friend? Sad 
to mingle with that blessed throng, and join 
with untold millions in the everlasting anthem 
of praise? ‘A sad fall from being a Chris- 
tian prince” is it, to stand before him “who 
loved us, and gave himself for us,” and cast 
our starry crowns at his feet? Nay, shall it 
not be the highest glory of our heavenly 
princedom to manifest our gratitude and 
lové, not as one in a privileged equality with 
our Lord and Master, but rather as “ minister- 
ing spirits,” to wait on his footsteps, and 
place all the purified faculties of our immor- 
tal spirits in complete subjection to his holy 
will. No sad fall this. Glorious ascendency! 
Heavenly privilege! Unspeakable joy! May 
you and [ be blest partakers. 

But to bring thoughts and expressions of 
such a nature to the cold and formal test of 
word criticism, is only aptto mislead and con- 
fuse us; and, looking not at the strict ren- 
dering of sentiment which your correspon- 
dent calls for, but, (where, in my judgment, 
the true influence of every hymn is to be 
seen,) at its permanent effeet on the minds of 
our children, I am fully persuaded thet one 
of the first in inspiring holy feeling, end in 
leading our little ones to bright views of, and 
earnest longings after, the glorious privileges 
of the heavenly kingdom; and one of tke last 
which should be assailed by the arrow of 
criticism, or whose influence should bein the 
least impaired, as I am sure it is the last 
which our young would te willing te part 
with, is that dear hymn, which has already 
comforted more than one little sufferer while 
entering upon the dark valley, and ‘been 
breathed more than once from dying ‘lips, 
when faith wac merging into sight, and the 
burdened prager, while yet spoken, «vas 
lightening into never-ending praise. 

I write thus, dear Times, net in the spirit 
of controversy. I heartily endorse our gocd 
friend’s views as to the backwardness of the 
church, in coming up to the high stand of her 
privileges; and such a state surely calle 
for earnest prayer, and careful examination 
on the part of all her members; each one 
anxiously asking, “is it 1?” “Ie it 1?” And 
I can join with him sincerely in his closing 
lines — 

I hope I am a Christian ; 

[ love with them to stand, 

To watch, and pray, and labor, 

With an earneet 2eart and hand : 
But I wait my Master’s summons, 

That shall perfect my release 
From these scenes of care and trial, 

To a never-ending peace. 


And it is beeause of this that, with ali the 
sincerity of one who is journeying toward the 
heavenly gates, with a heart yearning for the 
unspeakable joye of that better country, I 
ean also sing, while on the way, 


“T long to be an angel.” 


I would fain believe our friend has not 
caught the spirit of the hymn, and I eannot 
bear the thought that such a mistaken con- 
ception of this universal favorite should be 
passed by uncorrected. 

In conclusion, let me ask you to publish 
this oft-repeated treasure, that, if perchance 
one of your readers has not yet met with it, 
it may serve to that one as it has to me, a 
valued store of religious feeling, and a wel- 
come strain in which our children can join 
with true and heartfelt devotion, 





Believe me ever an earnest friend of Sun- 
day-schools, and not deeming it wrong, I 
subscribe myself one who 

“ Wants TO BE AN ANGEL.” 
Geneva, New York, May 31st, 1861. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
“I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL.” 


| WAS sorry to see an attempt on the part of 
one of your correspondents, to destroy the 
love of children and teachers for this beauti- 
ful song of the little ones. ‘A sin to sing 
it,” “tongue babble.” Indeed! Did any body 
ever suppose that the writer, or the singers 
of this somg, ever conceived anything more 
than the laudable desire to be employed with 
the angels in the delightful worship of 
heaven! J never supposed thatit would become 
ces@arr to say a word for this beautiful and 
favorite song of the children in any of your 
publications. I do think the Saviour said 
enough to justify us in singing these lines. 
In Matthew 22, 30, he says, we shall be “as 
the angels of God in heaven.” In Mark, 12, 
25, again, “as the angels which are in keaven.”’ 
In Luke, 20, 36, he says, we shall be “ equal 
unto the angels.’”” {I hope children, teachers, 
and parents will ever remember the Saviour’s 
words, and when they think of them, sing 
louder than ever—- 
“T want to be an angel.” T. M. 

[We have received numerous other com- 
munications of the same tenor with the tkree 
given above. We do not deem it necessary 
to give any more.—Ep. } 





For the Sunday-School ‘mes. 
M¥ HARLY ‘HOME, 
Home! can I give that thrilling name 
To scenes se late unknown ? 
Fond memory speaks in whispered strain, 
Far, far away is “ Home!” 


My home’! my early home! thy scenes 


sumed to be an independent cause. It is it- 

self a result of other causes—causes which 

must not fail to be directed and applied by 

those who conduct or uphold the school. The 

exercises of the school in general, and of the 
several classes, must be instructive and at- 

tractive to the young mind and heart; and 

deep interest and earnestness, including a 
worthy example in all things, must charac- 
terize superintendents and teachers. 

2. Another admirable thing worthy of con- 
sideration in the above school is the special 
attention given to singing. I wish my read- 
ers gould have been with me to witness the 
evidences of labor bestowed on this delightful 
and elevating exercise. The children have 
been taught to sing freely, spiritedly, and 
beautifully. I could not help contrasting 
what I heard, with the poor, helpless, heart- 
less apologies for singing in many schools. 
I have no doubt that much of the singing in 
some schools is, on the whole, worse than 
none ; for it scarcely produces any other ef- 
fect than to tire and disgust. Children are 
naturally fond of singing, and are glad to en- 
gage in the exercise when the words and 
music are both appropriate to them, and 
when the proper interest and energy are 
shown on the part of the teachers themselves. 
A large proportion of the efforts in Sunday- 
schools should be made in this direction. We 
need ten times more singing in our churches 
and families; and this will be one of the most 
promising ways of getting it, besides render- 
ing our Sunday-schools more delightful and 
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Closing City Schools in Summer, 
I response to the appeal of “Providence,” 
in the last Sunday-School Times for “opi- 
nions” “as to the propriety of closing city 
Sunday-schools for a short season in summer,” 
permit me to say: 
Never close a Sunday-school for a single 
either or winter, if you can 
fairly avoid it. Even if three-fourths of 
your teachers are away and many of your 
scholars are scattered, yet do not close the 
school if a faithful one or two can be found 





to hold on, Then with God's help, do the 
best you can. I beg leave to add several 
reasons: 


lst. The example of perseverance and 

faithfulness will not be lost on the pupils, 

if you continue against many obstacles. 

2d. It is very disastrous every way to a 
school to close even for @ short time. It un- 
settles and disarranges all. 

3d. It is very hard work to start again 
after closing. It is hard work to regather the 
children, to get them into regular punctual 
habits, and restore to them the confidence 
they have lost, unJess even a child can see the 
imperative necessity of such a step. 

4th. A single Sabbath, a single lesson of a 
single hour of good Bible teaching, or half an 
hour, is of inestimable value to a child. It is 
a rare privilege to have only one opportunity 
to save a child from drowning. Its soul’s 
destiny may be forever suspended on it. 
If we can have the child but a single 





useful, yea, and more pleasing to the blessed 
Saviour, who, when on earth, encouraged the 
hosannas of the children in the temple. 

3. Yet another point there is to which I de- 
sire to refer. It is the committing of Scrip- 
ture to memory. This is largely practiced in 
this school. A great number of verses were 
reported as having been learned. One girl 
alone learned 1,617 verses during the year. 
This is as it should be. Iam old-fashioned 





Are all ‘remembered yet ; 
Scenes linked with every joy and woe, 
How-can Le’er forget? 


My early home! at that dear sound, 
Bright visions gather near, 

And every loved one’s form is found, 
And every voice I hear. 


And now a mother’s beaming face,— 
The brow serene and fair,— 

Se beautiful in matron grace,— 
A mother’s smile is there. 


A mother’s love! was ever lyre 
Unstrung to that sweet theme? 

Away, my tears! why do ye start? 
*Tis only memory’s dream ! 

Hat litte ones now cliusD my knee, 
My form their arms entwine, 

And that dear name they give to me, 
I only knew as thine ! 


“Oh! for one hour of days gene by! 
Unthinking, sunshine houre, 

“Too lightly prized when at thy side, 
Spring days, without spring showers ! 


But hark, my wandering heert! hearst thou 
Thy children’s whispered plea ? 

<*Ob make our home as dear to us, 
As thine was once to thee ‘” 


Home of my childhood ! fare-thee-well ! 
Exiled frem thee I rove; 
Still o’er thy scenes will memory yearn, 
With hallowed, quenchlees love! 
Hi. &. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


‘handreth Sanday-Scheo! ‘Anniversary. 
ILL you please allow me to say a few 
words through your useful paper, con- 
cerning a Sunday-School Anniversary it wae 
my privilege to attend on Se bath, the 26th 
of Mar? 

The school referred to is located on Federal 
street, west of Broad, in the south-western 
suburbs of our city, and is under the active 
and efficient superintendence of Mr. John A. 


from the latest organization of the school. 
The day being pleasant, a lagge number of 
parente and friends were gathered in from 
points rear and remote, to witmess the exer- 
cisegs and participate in the came. Large 
numbere who were unable to er‘er, patiently 
took their positions a the doors end windows 
without. The pupile were of ceurse present 
in large rumbers—all happy and. engaged. 
The exercises coneicted of the usual devo- 
tional services, the reading of an eble report, 
by Mr. H..M. Bartlett, she delivery of appro- 
priate addresses by Messrs. F. A. Packard, 
of the American Sundar-School Union, Wan- 
namaker, Struthers and lentz, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associetion, Rev. G. Neff, of 
New York, and Rev. M. Sheeleigh..of Phil- 
adelphia. 
One item of the report states that “during 
the past year 180 children have been under 
instruction, taught by 24 <eachers and 18 
visitors. Children’s papers are distributed 
monthly to the scholars, and the Sunday- 
School Times to the teachers weekly.” 
Although most of the featuree in the majo- 
rity of Sunday-sckools do not materially differ, 
yet ia passing from one school te another we 
often notice points inviting specie! notice and 
Christian emulation. Several auch points 
appeared in the exercises and in the report at 
the Laréreth school. 


1. One noticeable characteristic of this 


achool is the regular attendance of its scholars, 


I have never kuown a echool which excels 


Neff. The anniversary was tie fifth, dating | 


it in this respect. I heve referred to thig 
virtue as a characteristie—perhaps I should 
rather call it the character; for it does seem 
to me that with all the other advantages a 
Sabbath-school may possess, it can bave but 
little character for success or hope if it be 
wanting in regularity, either on the part of 
teachers or scholars. On the other hand, re- 
gularity makes it possible to attain to all the 
other good qualities for which these nurseries 
of the church of the Redeemer should be dis- 
tinguished. But regularity must not be pre- 





enough ‘to believe that our Sunday-schools 
are abandoning one of their main sources of 
strength in giving up this part of their course. 
When Twas a child, reciting Scripture from 
memory was one of the chief employments of 
the schools; and I would not now for any con- 
sideration, if I could, part with what I still 
possess of that which I then gained. But 
how few schools, alas, now show any traces 
of such a custom! What intelligent Chris- 


God ic childhood, is not made glad in conse- 
quence in after years? And who does not 
wish that his stock of holy truth thus acquired 
were ‘much larger? What minister of the 


at will, and with greater effect, when pro- 
claiming the gospel ? 

4. Still one more item I may be allowed to 
designate. The pupils of the school of which 
I speak, are not exclusively made up of mere 
children. The visitor sees before him those 
who have reached the age and size of young 
men aud women. This is surely another very 
gratifying feature of the school, especially as 
we know it has now become so common for 
those to whom we grant the title of youths 
to forseke the Sunday-school class. How 
many are found thus turning away from the 
fountaix of sacred knowledge, at the very 
time wkon their intellects are so maturing as, 
to profit more decidedly in the study of the 
Word of God; and when they generally, 
more tkan ever before, need to have the 
Divine restraints of religion thrown around 
them, te shield them from error and dangers! 
Why is it that so many of those who, as 
children, spent years in the Sunday-school, 
still become hopelessly lost to the church? 
Doubtlege one reason is, that an interval of 
several years, wherein the great enemy is 
allowed te sow the seed of evil in the heart, 
is suffered to come in between the Sabbath- 
school amd the church. Christians, and 


tian, who in this way laid up the word of 


gvepel doo net deeply regret that in his 
early, impressible years he did not treasure 
up in his memory more of the very words of 
Divine truth, so as to be able to quote them 


hour in a whole week, oh let us eagerly em- 
brace every such precious hour. For the 
child’s sake, for our own sake, and for the 
Master’s sake, let us never omit it except under 
an uncontrollable providential interposition. 
New York, June 8, 1861. R. G. P. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE GLASS OF WATER. 


WAS one of six passengers in a stage 
coach. The day was a very warm one, 
and the road dusty. While the coach stop- 
ped, about noon-day, to change horses, all 
left the coach except a plainly dressed wo- 
man, who had remained silent, and apparently 
sad, from the time the coach started. 

“ Will you have a glass of water, madam?” 
said one of the passengers, a very well- 
dressed, gentlemanly man. 

“Thank you, I will,” was the reply, in a 
tone of voice indicating a good degree of culti- 
vation and refi The g pro- 
cured a glass of water for her, which was 
gratefully and gracefully received. 

“©oach ready,” said the coachman. We 
resumed our seats, and were carried along 
with increased speed, which soon brought us 
to a mountain, which we were to ascend. 
We were soon in the shade, and our hot 
cheeks were fanned with the cool mountain 
breeze. The passengers were disposed to 
enjoy it in silence. 

I was led to reflect on the kind act of the 
gentleman in the matter of the glass of 
water. I reproached myself that I had not 
anticipated him, though that could not well 
have been done. Was the recipient a Chris- 
tian? and was the giver a Christian? Was 
the cup of cold water given to a disciple? 
and was it given in the name of a@ disciple, 
that is, was it an act of Christian benevo- 
lence? 

I noticed that the countenace of the lady 
was less sad. Whata trifling act of sympa- 
thy will ofttimes remove a load from the 
heart! How careless we are of opportuni- 
ties of promoting the happiness of others.. 

I entered into conversation with the gentle: 
man. When I gave the conversation a reli- 
gious turn, he was reserved, though perfectly 
polite. I was constrained to come tothe con- 
clusion that he was not a professing Chris- 
tian. I again reproached myself for allowing 
one who probably was not a Christian to per- 
form a benevolent act which a professing 
Christian should have performed. 
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‘Christian ministers, let us try to grow wiser 
in regard te winning souls, and keeping them 
won, for Christ. Let us be prompt in devis- | 
ing such means as will secure the desirable | 
object. Luraer. | 





For the Sunday-School Times. | 
A QUESTION ABOUT THE SINGING. | 
EAR TIMES: Having read with much in- : 
terest various articles respecting the | 
education of children, published in the Sun- | 
day-School Times, in answer to questions pro- | 
pounded by your correspondents, I would | 
respectfully ask you to insert the following | 
query, upon which the views of some of | 
your many readere is requested. 

ig:it right and proper, and in accordance 
with the design ef Sabbath-school instrue- 
tion, <o employ the whole of one session on | 
the Sebbath in singing, with the view either 
of preparing the scholars to take part ina 
public concert, or of “getting up an in- 
terest” among them? 


' 


ATsacHeR. | 





| 
For the Sunday-8choo!l Times. 
SUNS AY-SCHOOL CONCERTS. 
ILL the Editor, or someone who has been | 
successful in conducting monthly Sun- | 
day-schoo! Concerts, furhish the Sunday-School | 
Times with an order of exercises suitable for | 


sist of. 
June Sth, 1861. 


C. H. 





Tax road ambition travels is too narrow 
for friendship, too crooked for love, too rug- 
ged for honesty, and too dark for science. 





Goop men have the fewest fears. He has 
but one who fears to do wrong. He hasa 
thousand who has overcome that one. 





Wespom is the olive which springs from the 
heart, blooms on the tongue, and bears fruit 
in the actions. 








I wished much to know if the receiver of 
the cup was a Christian; but we were seated 
too faraparttorender conversation practicable. 
Towards evening, having reached my desti- 
nation, I took leave of my fellow passengers. 

About a year afterwards, I met the lady in 
question, under circumstances which enabled 
me to jearn something of her history. When 
I saw her in the stage she had recently been 
made a widow. Her husband was a man of 
extraordinary promise. In course of his legal 
education he had become decidedly intempe- 
rate. She was induced to marry him, vainly 
hoping that her influence could reform him. 
After a few years of great suffering she was 
released from him by death. He left her in 
poverty. When in the coach, she was on her 
way to her brother’s house. 

She was a Christian. Under the severe 
discipline of affliction, she had made rapid 
progress in holiness. She had not ceased to 
suffer, but she had ceased to murmur and re- 
pine. She had many sad hours, but she 
came out of them with her heart made better. 

I mentioned the incident of the glass’ of 
water in the stage-coach. She remarked, “I 
felt perfectly wretched that morning. I was 
going to my brether, whose wife I had never 
seen, and wags uncertain as to the reception 
I should receive. The kind act of the gentle- 
man revived my spirits far more than the 


each an occagion, so that we who have never water did my exhausted frame. If] ever was 
held such concerts may know what they con- thankful to God for anything, it was for that 
glass of cold water. 


If I ever prayed for any 
one, it was for the gentleman who so kindly 
noticed me, when I seemed to myself to be 
alone in the world.” 

Who can tell but that the prayer then 
offered may have been among a train of in- 
fluences resulting in the conversion of that 
man? Let us hope so. And let us, as we 
have opportunity, imitate his kind 








A. B. 





Iv the world can move us from our religion, 
we may be sure of this—we shall do the world 
but little good. . 
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ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Sunday-School Times does 
not even reply to its own assailants. Its only answer to 
attacks, is to labor more industriously to make # paper, 
which shall be worthy of the patronage of warm: hearted, 
working Christians, and which shall breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness ang love. 

















Solitude and Society. 
E do not intend to institute a compara- 
tive estimate of the benefits of solitude 
and society, or to balance the one against the 
other, in regard to their respective advantages 
and disadvantages. It is too much the custom 
to place solitude in an attitude of antagonism 
to society, and in the spirit of a partisan to 
claim a superiority for the one over the other, 
according as our especial views and predilec- 
tions may dictate. Mentally, indeed, they may 
be considered as in some sort antithetical. 
They are certainly opposite conditions. But 
each state has its peculiar functions and ad- 
vantages in reference to the development of 
the mind and heart. These it is our duty to 
understand, so that we may secure a due 
quantitative and qualitative regulation both 
of solitude and of company, and derive from 
each whatever good it has to confer. They 
are parts of the whole; each is complemen- 
tary of the other, and they should not be se. 
parated. Both are necessary to the formation 
of a complete character, 

There is in the human soul am instinctive 
desire of solitude as truly as there is an inhe- 
rent craving for society. To be continually 
in company would be ultimately as painful 
and intolerable as it would be irjurious. How 
often, when compelled to be much in the pre- 
‘sence of our fellow-beings, do we sigh to be 
alone, at least for a little while. There are 
times when, like the poet, we long for a lodge 
in some vast wildernese, where we may enjoy 
the tranquillizing and elevating influences of 
solitude. Loneliness is sometimes sweeter 
and more refreshing to the soul than the pre- 
sence of our dearest and gayest companions. 
There may be an excessive fondness of so- 
ciety, as well as an inordinate and unwar- 
rantable love of solitude. There are indivi- 
duals—light-hearted and light headed crea- 
tures—who seem utterly unable to bear being 
alone, who rush from privacy into the com- 
pany of their fellow-beings, as if pursued by 
a demon. But even these apparent exceptions 
do not militate against the general principle, 
that there is a natural disposition in man to 
turn his back, now and then, upon the world, 
and be for a while with himself. 

The intellectual and moral uses of solitude 
are many and important. It is difficult to 
think coherently in a crowd. In order to 
make any just progress in knowledge and 
mental power, the mind must be free from 
distracting influences. There must be no ex- 
trinsic impediment to a thorough concentra- 
tion of the intellectual energies upon the 
various subjects of thought. Without a due 
measure of solitude high mental attainments 
are out of the question. The mind of him who 
is too much in society may become quick, 
lively, and polished, but it cannot attain 
strength, comprehensiveness, profundity or 
majesty. And so of the moral nature. Soli- 
tude may be set down as one of the indispen- 
sable conditions of high attainments in piety. 
The perusal of the Holy Scriptures, prayer, 
meditation and self-examination all imply 
solitnde. In order to use these important 
means of grace aright, and derive from them 
the advantages which they were intended to 
convey, one must be alone. The Christian 
“must shut himself up in his closet, or betake 
himself to some other place of equivalent pri- 
vacy, that he may properly perform these es- 
sential duties. While thus engaged it were 
well that he should be conscious of the in- 
spection of no eye save that of his Maker. 

Strictly speaking, a human being cannot 
be entirely alone. Absolute solitude is impos- 
sible. A man is society for himself. There 


do them good, that we may set before the 


behalf of the Master whom we serve. Havin 


all that is worth obtaining from society, an 


pleasures of science, literature, and religion. 


EES 


Am I a Christian? 


ingit. But there are other states of min 


tian?” 
sire to pronounce an impartial sentence, ye 
is never able to render a decision. 
be rendered, it is done in so much doubt an 
fidence in the verdict. 

pointed by Christ. 
touch-stone. 
our ideas with the doctrines of atheists, th 
philosophers. 


we read of the goodness of God, or picture t 


God in prayer? Can we feel? Do we weep 
meetings? Are our souls moved in the hous 
of God? Such is too often the mode of ou 
examination. 


If we are able to answer all of these ques 
tions satisfactorily, if we decide that our know 


our feelings tender, still the great question 
“Am I a Christian?” is only half answered 
of piety. 

derstand, not what we feel, but what we do. 


are the words of Christ. 
religion be tested. 


great object, our first concern. 
Sometimes there is most emotion when 


we may lift up our hands. 


his arms, we shall feel that we have sinned 





is such a sort of duality in the human soul, 
that a man may converse with himself, sit in 
jodgment upon his own acts, praise or cen- 
sure his own character and conduct, and find 
pleasure or pain in the contemplation of his 
own history. By means of the representative 
faculty of his own mind, he may summon into 
his presence those with whom he has asso- 
ciated, whether in person or in spirit, and en- 
joy anew their pleasant and profitable compa- 
nionship. Bat over and above all this, a man 
is always surrounded by God, and in his soli- 
tary moments that great Being is sensibly 
nearer to him than when he is mingling in 
the thronged and busy world. At such times 
the Most High seems to draw unusually 
near to the frail creature of mortality, that 
he may engage his attention and win his af- 
fections. The traveler in some extensive tract 
of woodland, far from the sight of human 
form, or the sound of human voice—his 
vision hemmed in on all sides by an imper- 
vious barrier of dense foliage, and with no 
outlook save into the etherial deeps of the 
blue sky above him—is filled with solemn 
awe by the profound and unbroken silence, 
and the intense loneliness of the place. He 
sits, or perchance kneels, upon a mogs-cush- 
ioned rock, and feels perhaps for the first time 
in his life that be is in the very presence- 
chamber of the Almighty. His spirit is awed 
and melted, and he almost involuntarily 
prostrates himself in mute and heartfelt ado- 
ration before the Creator. From that quiet 
and sequestered spot he comes forth into the 
world @ better man, and he often looks back 
to the time when he worshiped in the pillar- 
ed aisles of that forest-temple as a period 
when he was awfully and sweetly near to God. 
But man cannot and ought not to be always 
alone. Great and numerous as are the ad- 
vantages of solitude, society has its benefits 
likewise. We were never intended to be 
eremites. Some men live too much in seclu- 
sion, a8 others dwell too much in society. 
There is a golden mean, io regard to this 
matter, which should be sought and may be 
feund. We must mix among our fellow-men, 
not only that we may transact the business of 
this life, but in order to attain a better know- 
ledge of mankind and of “this strange nature 
of hours.” We must mingle in the world’s 
throng, that we may learn its approved usages, 
so far as they are worth learning; that we 
may acquire polish of manners, and executive 
tact and ability; that we may secure quick- 
ness of conception, and facility of expression; 


with us to succor and defend. 


deeper ruin, 





elected Professor of Church History in th 


men, at least, of eminent linguistic attain 


and write on this subject with authority. 





pupils of Mr. H. W. Bill’s class, Rev. Dr. Ken 
nedy’s church, Troy, N. Y. 





A LETTER FROM OUR 


GENEVA CORRESPONDENT 


LYONS, France, May, 1861. 


night. The first impression obtained i 


ticularly like New York 


city would appear so. 


the Rue Imperiale of Lyons, be will certain 


certainly resembles itamuch more than it do 


rues and boulevards of Paris. 
ation of Lyons is strikingly similar to that 





that we may preserve vivacity of disposition, 
and prevent that paralysis of the will, and 
torpor of the faculties, which are so apt to 
steal insensibly over him who lives in an al- 
most exclusive and perpetual solitude. Above 


all we must associate with men that we may 


these objects in view, we may tread the 
crowded: thoroughfares of life, and preserve 
our garments unsoiled. Thus we may secure 


keep our minds open and alive to the neble 


O man can be a hypocrite without know- 


that cannot be called hypocrisy in which the 
professed followers of Jesus may find it diffi- 
cult to answer the question, ‘Am I a Chris- 
Many a man calls a council and sits 
in judgment over himself with a sincere de- 


Or, if one 
uncertainty that the judge himself has no con- 


The difficulty arises from the fact that we 
do not examine the question in the way ap- 
We do not use the right 
We ransack our opinions, we 
examine our theological Christianity, we test 
our perceptions of revealed truth, we compare 


writings of deists, or the vagaries of so-called 
Or, perhaps, we reach into 
our emotions. We ask, how do we feel, when 


ourselves the crucifixion of Christ? What is 
the state of our minds whén we kneel before 


Do our hearts beat quicker in the prayer- 


ledge and our emotions are just what they 
should be, that our minds are orthodox, and 


Neither knowledge nor tears are the true tests 
The important question is, not what we un- 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” These 
By them must all 


Perhaps none will contend that a correct 
theology, a right perception of the great doc- 
trines of Christianity, will save a sinner. But 
we fear many imagine that a little emotional 
sentimental religion added to it wjll carry one 
safely throagh. Such should remember that 
though religion cannot exist without emotion 
—emotion of the deepest kind often does ex- 
ist without religion, True piety embraces also 
a firm determination to be or do by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit whatever the Master re- 
quires. It avails not that we worship him on 
our knees, unless we serve hint in all the af< ; 
fairs of our daily life, or unless this is our | Which is perhaps not very strange since the: 


there is least service; as the waves dash and 
foam more in shallow bays than on the deep 
If our emotion is worth anything, there 
must be a deep sea of principle underneath it. 
If we really want to answer the question, 
‘Am I a Christian?” let us look into our | Tlly crosses by the Pont de Tilsit, passing in 
hearts and see if we are willing to give up 
self, if we desire to lose our own wills in that of the hill there is the choice, either to follow 
of Christ. If we desire him to go with us all |,the road, which is longer, having a number 
day to witness every bargain we make, to be | f zig 2ags, or to follow a short cut which 
present at every transaction of business and | has been made through houses and gardens. 
every scene of pleasure and watch all we are | The view from the top of the tower of the 
doing. If this is what we are seeking, then chapel is fine. Unfortunately for us the day 
When we fall | ¥99 misty and even a little rainy. Even with 
under temptation we shall fall weeping into 


but that he will forgive, and we shall be more 
watchful in future, we shall realize his pre- 
sence and rejoice in it, knowing that he is 


But if we are desirous of leaving Christ at 
the prayer-meeting, in the house of God, or 
in the closet—if we are not seeking to live for 
him, and with him all day—if in our daily 
habit of life we do not serve him, then we 
may rest assured that our knowledge and 
our feeling will in the end sink us into 


Tue Rev. James OC. Moffat, D. D., Professor 
of Greek in Princeton College, bas been 


Theological Seminary at the same place. Dr. 
Moffat has qualifications of a very high order 
for a theological chair, and his reading and 
study have been such as to fit him peculiarly 
for that to which he has been now promoted. 
Church history in the United States has 
heretofore been taken too much at second 
hand. We need, in this department, a few 


ments, who can give to church history 
original investigation, and who can speak 


Ws have received for Chloe Lankton $5, 
from four boys in the “ Sunday-school army,” 


We arrived at Lyons at ten o'clock at 


driving from the depot to the Hotel de 
l'Europe, and one that my subsequent ex- 
perience only confirmed, was that Lyons 
was extremely like an American city, and par- 
I do not say, that 
to any one coming fresh from America the 
But let him stay in 
some other French city long enough to be- 
come ueed to the language, and the habits of 
the people, to seeing French signs on the 
stores, &c., then let him stroll leisurely down 


imagine himself in Broadway. The people in 
the streets have a business go-ahead look, as 
if they had something to do in earnest, and 
which, if not quite up to the desperate energy 
that elbows its way up and down Broadway, 


the gay, brilliant crowd which throngs the 
The situ- 


striking indeed is the resemblance, that o 
seving the view of the city in one of the shop 


ir | windows, I exclaimed involuntarily, “There | 
eyes a holy example, and plead with them in 


is New York,” and it was only on looking at 
g | the picture a second time that Isaw the mis- 
take. Some ten or twelve years back Lyons 
possessed the unenviable reputation of being 
the dirtiest and ugliest city in France. 
d | certainly anything but dirty and ugly now. 
Here, as indeed everywhere in France, the 


torn down, and handsome ones built in their 
place. The number of public squares and 
buildings is, for a city of its size, very consi- 


' derable. Staying at the Hotel de l'Europe, 


tral position. 
By the aid of a guide-book and a consider- 


4, able amount of Yankee energy, we could 


4 | we had seen Lyons in its length and in its 


breadth—five churches, all the public build- 
ings, all the bridges, all the squares and pro- 
menades. Pretty good work for one day, on 
foot too, for a city which has, including its 
suburbs, a population of some 300,000. The 


are handsome, the bridges elegant, the public 
places large. One meets a company of sol- 
diers at every turn. The city seems to be 
full of them, being very strongly fortified and 
one of the most important places in the em- 
pire. I had been told that one sees more 
officers at Lyons than at Paris even. The 
reason is that at Paris, no officer, not actually 
on daty, can appear in his uniform, but is 
dressed as a common citizen, whereas at 
Lyons, he is obtiged to wear his uniform con- 
stantly, whether on duty or not. The French 
soldiers are a tough, hardy looking set, but 
quite small The only men of any respectable 
size are the artillery men and the dragoons. 
The bridges at Lyons are wel! worth noticing. 
The greater number by far are built of stone, 
but there are two or three suspension bridges 
*} among them. In one thing, if in nothing else, 
the city resembles an American city. It is 
the only place I have yet seen since leaving 
Wew York, where one finds carriages with two 
horses. After the cabs and broughams of 
Lendon, and the voitures and flacres of Paris 
and Geneva, it was quite refreshing to seat 
oneself once more bebind two horses. The 
finest looking building in Lyons is the Palais 
des Arts, situated to the left of the Place des 

Terraux. In the middle of the Place Belle- 

Cour, there is an equestrian statue of Louis 

XIV. Unfortunately the artist has not sup- 

plied the monarck with stirrups, so that the 

statue inspires the spectator more or less with 

pity. The grand monarch’s legs dangle down 

on each side, as if very tired. There is also 

an equestrian statue of Napoleon [. in the! 
Place Napoleon, in which the rider does for- 

tunately possess-stirzups, but alas the horse’s 

mane is very stiff, very much like cast-iron, 
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statue is of bronze. 

The two Churcues in Lyous, wost generally 
known and visited are the Chapelle de Four- 
viéres and the Cathédrale de St. Jean. The 
chapel is situated on the very summit of the 
bill which overlooks the city from the west bank 
of the Saone. To reach it the visitor gene- 


front of the cathedral. On arriving at the foot 


these disadvantages we could still seeenough, 

to realize what the view must be on a bright 

clear day. The valley of the Rhone, the Alps 

of Dauphiuy and Savoy are distinctly visible. 

The chapel itself is remarkable for nothing 

perhaps but the innumerable pictures which 

line the walls inside and which aze almost 

without exception atrociously ugly, represent- 

ing all kinds of miraculous cures, performed 

of course by Notre Dame de Fourviéres. A 

large number of the more devout worshipers 

on entering placed a lighted candle before the 

shrine near the door. The road that leads up 

to the chapel is lined with small shops in 

which are sold all kinds of pictures, beads, 

and crucifixes. The cathedral of St. Jean is 
a handsome, venerable looking building, re- 
e| markable for the simplicity of its construc- 
tion. There is but one picture ia the church. 
The style is gothic. There is one curious fea- 
ture in the construction, which is occasional- 
ly met with in continental churches. The 
columns are not in a perfectly straigat line. 
The last four or five turn off sensibly to the 
left. This slight turn is intended to represent 
the movement of the body of Christ on the 
cross. The idea is a strange one, indeed re- 
pugnant to the feelings of a Protestant mind. 
The Catholic miad, not content with reprodu- 
cing the physical agony of Christ in a million 
other forms, must also choose this one, the 
most enduring and the most subtle of all, The 
suffering of the body is worshiped, that of 
. | the soul overlooked. 


? 


Lyona is, as every one knows, the greatest 
silk-manufacturing town in Europe, and yet 
strange to say there is not a manufactory in 
the place, é. ¢. a manufactory in the American 
* | and English sense of the word—a large build- 
ing I mean, filled with looms, worked by men 
under the control of and for the benefit of the 
n| proprietors. Nothing of the kind is to be seen 
at Lyons. The manufactories are nothing but 
so many workshops where the men work at 
home—en famille—to use a French expres- 
sion, in companies of four or six. There is 
hardly a workshop in Lyons which has more 
than four or six looms. The men live in the 
house and are most generally members of the 
same family. The nature of the work permits 
this manner of manufacturing. The process 
is slow, and requires hand-power. It is en- 
tirely different from that of cotton or of wool, 
ly | where the looms are run by steam power, the 
texture uniform, and the economy consider- 
able in working together in large buildings. 
The mode at Lyons is the one most adapted 
to the nature of the work. Let no visitor then 
go to Lyons expecting to see large buildings, 
es | with tall chimneys, 60, 70, or 100 looms all 


causes one to stop his ears with his fingers. 
of! He may walk throagh the very part of the 








New York. To the west lies the Saone, to | manufacturing district, and except the occa- 
the east the Rhone, coming together a short | sional clack of a loom, may hear and see no- 
distance below the city, precisely asthe North | thing whatever to induce him to think that 
and East rivers meet at the Battery. So. 


he is within a thousand miles of a silk fac- 


Tt is | 


marks of improvement are visible on all sides. | 
New streets have been laid out, old houses | 


which is, by the way, an excellent hotel, : 
where the charges are not unreasonable, and | 
the attendance good, we were in @ very cen- | 


safely say, at the end of a day and a half, that , 


general aspect of the city is gay. The stores | 


working together and making a noise that | 


ni tery. The workmen receive the orders for a 


‘ certain quantity of goods of a specified pat- 
tern. They go home, set up the looms, make 
| the goods and get paid for their labor. To 
| give an illustration of the case. Although we 
had an excellent map of the city, knew where 
| we were perfectly, and inquired of every per- 
son who seemed at all likely to know, we 
could not succeed in finding a certain work- 
shop to which we had been recommended, 
and the name of which we were unfortunately 
ignorant of. It was only after going down to 
the city and obtaining the name, and then 
coming back again that we succeeded at last 
_in finding the place, although it has a consi- 
‘derable reputation as being the only shop 
| where they weave portraits in silk. For the 
benefit of any of the readers of the Sunday- 
School Times, who may be desirons to go 
there, I give the address in full: M. Care 
guitiot, Rue dIsly Croiz Rousse. 
, seeing the process of mannfacturing silk, 
it makes but little difference where one 
| goes. The first workman you meet in the 
| street will take you home and explain the 
| process to you. One is as good as another. 
The only advantage in going to M. Carquil- 
lot’s is that there you can buy portraits 
woven in silk of many of the leading person- 
ages in Europe, and see several others, very 
large and very handsomely done. The work 
on these portraits is really wonderful. To set 
up the loom for the portrait of the French 
Imperial family, a picture some two and a 
half yards long by one and three-quarters 
wide, required one year’s labor, and thirty- 
two thousand cartoons or pieces of pasteboard. 
The immense amount of labor is easily ex- 
plained when one sees the loom and thinks 
that all these little threads hanging down. 
have each one its hole through which it must 
pass, and that a single one out of place would 
spoil the picture. At M. Carguillot’s the 
visitor can see the original loom made by 
Jacquart, upon which all are now modeled, 
and which seemed to our brief and inexperi- 
enced examination absolutely the same in 
priaciple and in detail with those of the pre- 
sent day. The number of workmen, who re- 
ceive their orders from and have their head- 
quarters at Lyons, was in 1858 some 60,000. 
J. M. H.. 


CORRESPONDENGR. 


NEW YORK, June 8, 1861. 
Tue Tescuer Teacuine, A New Worx ror 
Teachers Instructive AND VALUABLE — 
Tract LisrRaRyY FOR THE SOLDIERS—LIFE oF 
Hester VicaArs—ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Brooktyn Uyron—QuaArtsRLy Meruopist 
Episcopan TeEAcHERS’ Meerine. 

66-Y\HE Teacher Teaching,” by the author of 
“Teacher Taught,” is the title of a new 
volume of 372 pages recently issued from the safe 
press of the American Sunday-School Union. 
Although the author in the preface says he is 
“aware that many of his positions will be contro- 
verted by those to whose judgment and experience 
he gives willing deference,” yet we have arisen 
from an examination of this work with a strong 
conviction thai for the most part itis adapted to 
supply a great want, and be of graat preotical | 
vaiue to Sabbath-school teachers generally. 
There is a mass of most suggestive thought and 
instruction to teachers, parents, and others, that 
entitle it to an extensive reading. The points 
that might be controverted by aay, are such we 
apprehend as would bear a different aspect to 
those who occupy diverse stand-points on the 
great field. Few are very familiar by personal 
observation, and no others can be very accurate, 
with an extended and comprehensive view of the 
great Sunday-school army in the different States, 
cities and country, in theirchurch and mission- 
schools, Every school almost receives a distinct 
impress from the peculiar characteristic of the 
superintendent, and these superintendents, like all 
things appertaining to humanity, have their im- 
perfections, even if they do succeed well in some 
things, so that diverse judgments must be allowed 
as to the comparative efficiency of plans and ef: 
forts. But, as I say, the “ Teachor Teaching” com- 
bines much valuable thought and instruction to 
all, and shoutd be, if possible, soon placed in gene- 
ral circulation. 

It opens with defining what a Sunday-school 
should be; next, the mutual influence of the 
school and the parents, and then the duties of 
the teacher, and the grand object of Sunday- 
schools. 

The internal arrangement and organization of 
the schools, order and detail, next come in review, 
followed by the manner and methods of teaching, 
what instruction is, visiting, teachers’ meeting, 
training classes, infant classes, Bible classes, and 
a course of Bible instruction generally. There is 
much of detail mingled with the elaborate discus- 
sion of these and other subjects. No teacher can 
peruse this book withoat becoming a better 
teacher, and therefore a patient study of it will 
well repay. 

Just at the present time our dterature tends to- 
wards the camp and the tented field. Patriotic 
songs abound on every hand. Some are adapted 
to the Sunday-school, and some are net. The 
American Tract Society have arranged an excel- 
lent “ Soldiers’ Library” of 20 or 25 good volumes 
for $3. The Messrs. Carters have published a 
neat cheap edition of the life of Captain Hedley 
Vicars, late of the English army, for $15 per 100 
copies. 

Several new hymn books for the army are 
spoken of, so that altogether our noble army is in 
no danger of being forgotten. 

On the evening of the 4th instant the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union held their annual meeting 
in Plymouth church. There was a large audience, 
nearly filling the great building. Mr. A. A. Smith 
presided, and after singing, reading the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer by the Rev. Mr. Yerkes, the 
Chairman reported 104 schools in the Union, of 
which 29 were mission schools. In the 104 schools 
there were reported a little more than 2,300 
teachers, and 25,000 scholars, and 381 hopeful 
conversions were also reported. Very spirited and 
interesting addresses were then made by the Rev. 
C. S. Robinson, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, by the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of St. Ann’s Epis- 
eopal church, and by the Rev. C. S. Foss, of the 
Hanson place Methodist church. It was a very 
interesting meeting. 

On the evening of the 5th instant the quarterly 
meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Sabbath- 
school teachers of New York was held in the 
Greene street Methodist church, There was a 
large and interested audience present. The Presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. C. C. North, occupied 

the chair. 

In his opening remarks, he referred inciden- 
tally to the fact, that more than 25 years ago, he 
was invited by a teacher from the stoop of his 

| residence, on an adjoining street, to accompany 
| that teacher to a seat in his class, in the Greene 
street Methodist Episcopal church Sunday-school. 
| With some reluctance, he went to the school, and 
he soon became deeply interested, and soon after 








As for | 


became a Christian, and now his best hours and 
efforts are devoted to the Sabbath-school cause. 
From that morning he has ever remained faithful 
to the Sunday-school. We all felt disposed to bless 
God for the faithfulness and perseverance of that 
devoted teacher. 

The question for consideration for the evening, 
“ Are Sabbath-school excursions desirable? and 
if so, How should they be conducted ?” 

A free and kind discussion followed. Some few 
persons thought them not desirable, being expen- 
sive and dangerous every way, and having no le- 
gitimate connection with the Sunday-school what- 
ever. On the other band, most of the speakers 
favored them under certain restrictions. (One ex- 
perienced brother said, he would not have “ Sab- 
bath-school excursions,” but he would have “ ex- 
cursions for Sabbath-schools,” and let the chil- 
dren understand it was not a part of the Sabbath- 
school operation, but a social gratuity on the part 
of the teachers and friends to those who regularly 
attended the Sabbath-school. All agreed that far 
greater care should be taken to guard against a 
| promiscuous gathering by the sale of tickete to 
| outsiders, and that no tickets at least should be 
' offered or talked about on the holy Sabbath. The 








; evils of these promiscuous excursions were re- 
garded as enormous, and it was suggested that 
hereafter the expenses be raised beforehand by 
subscriptions of friends instead of making the 

| excursions a source of revenue to the school. 

| A very interesting report, from the correspond- 

j ing secretary, was read. 26 schools reporting 
8,951 scholars and 1,044 teachers, of which 952 

| profess religion, 210 conversions were also re- 

| ported from 14 schools. One school out ofa list of 

| 410 pupils reported an average attendance of 350. 
The New York Sunday-School Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation will hold its next monthly meeting on the 
17th of June, in the Allen street Presbyterian 

church, Crepo. 


HARTFORD, June 8, 1861. 


Vatvre or A Sappata-Scnoot To A FEEsie 
Caurca—Revivat Inrtuence—Hatr YEAR 
Work—Praying TeAcHERS—ORDINATION OF 
an Army CHAPLAIN—Naw Haven anv Fair- 
vigLp Countries — Miss1on-Scnoots — Pro- 
GRESS IN BripGEeport. 

HE Lake’s Pond Baptist church, on the bor- 
ders of Waterford and Montville, in New 

London county, furnishes a practieal illustration 

of the value of Sabbath-school exercises in the 

scattered and remote districts of our New England 
towns, where it is difficult to sustain regular 
preaching services. It is several miles from any 
other church, and the community about it is not 
likely to be reached by religious influence except 
through its agency. The members of it have not 
been numerous, and they are in humble life and 
of limited means. Various circumstances con- 
spired to weaken it materially, and for a time it 
was without a minister and well nigh broken up. 

This was its condition some four or five years 

since, when it was visited by the Hon. Henry P. 

Haven, of New London, who reorganized its Sab- 

bath-school and gave new interest to that depart- 

ment of Christian effort. This was the commence- 
ment of a new state of things for the church. 

“ven though the regular services of a gospel mi- 

nister were not to be yet secured, the people found 

they could all join in Bible study on the Lord’s 
day and be greatly profited thereby. Mr. Haven 
visited them from time to time, addressing and 
in other ways aiding them. He secured the occa- 
sional presence of neighboring ministers of diffe- 
vent denominations, and, by such means, the 
ehurch was greatly prospered. Instead of dying 
oat, it increased ia strength and numbers. It is 
new quite flourishing, having a regular minister, 
and, of course, a pleasant Sabbath-school. Last 

Sabbath, the anniversary of the reorganization of 

the school was ohserved, on which occasten Mr. 

Haven was present with the State missionary. 

The services occupied several hours, and were in 

every way pl t. The attend was quite 

good, some of those present having walked nearly 
four miles to be at the meeting. The most de- 





were recalled, present blessings were acknow- 
ledged and hopes for even brighter days approach- 
ing were indulged. The love of the Sabbath- 
sehool seems now to permeate the entire sommu- 
nity there, and, in winter as- well as in summer, 
fathers and mothers sit down with the children 
to ‘search the Scriptures” and to study the words 
of eterna! life. 

On Sabbath afternoon, Mr. Trumbull was at 
the Baptist church in Chesterfield, where the Sab- 
bath-school has just been re-organized, and where 
the Rev. Mr. Tefft, lately of Voluntown, has re- 
eently commenced his pastorate. The church 
there has enjoyed a precious revival from on high, 
and new-born souls are rejoicing in the love of 
Christ. Some such have entered the Sabbath- 
school, and are giving a fresh impulse to its en- 
deavors to impress aright the children and youth 
of the community. In the evening, the mission- 
ary was at the Congregational church in Salem, 
where the Sabbath-school, it is to 2e regretted, 
was suspended during the past winter. Itisto be 
hoped that it will be continued hereafter. On 
Monday evening ho attended a pleasant meeting 
of the Sabbath-school teachers of the Broadway 
Congregational church, in Norwich, who assemble 
each week for prayer and conference. The meet- 
ings are delightfui to those who do attend, and 
would be, perhaps, still more valuable if they in- 
cluded a larger number of teachers. 

On Thursday evening, the Rev. Mr. Walker, 
chaplain of the Fourth Regimeat of Connecticut 
volunteers, whieh leaves for Washington on Mon- 
day next, was ordained for kis mission at tke 
Centre church, New Haven, on which occasion 
the Rev. Dr. Bacon preached a most able and 
eloquent sermon. Mr. Walker is a Sabbath- 
school man, and intends to preach to his men ia 
the forenoon of each Sabbath, and to have a 
Bible-class exercise in the afternoon. A large 
number of active Christian men are in the regi- 
ment to aid him in the latter service. 

The New Haven couaty Secretary was last 
Sabbath, with Mr. Hill, of New Haven, at Wol- 
cott, where both addressed the Congregational 
church. The pastor, Rov. Stephen Rogers, is a 
thorough-going Sabbath-school worker. Under 
his lead the school in the centre has been greatly 
improved, while two branch schools were main- 
tained last year in border districts, and although 
suspended for a brief season in the winter, they 
are again resumed, and are now prosperous. Mr. 
Pardee, and his friend, also visited the Union 
Sabbath-school of Prospect, on the borders of that 
town and Bethany, where there is a hopeful field 
of effort now likely to be provided for. The Fair- 
field county secretary was, two weeks since, at 
the Stratfield Baptist church, and at the Congre- 
gational church of Black Rock. Last Sabbath he 
attended, with Mr. Starr, of Norwalk, a Bible 
meeting at Green’s Farms. 

From Bridgeportcomes a good report of a flour- 


lightfal spirit prevailed, as mercies of the past} 


SS TE A REE OT lt ore ee 


SAINT LOUIS, May 31, 4861. 

AR has m ®de its sad impression on the Sun- 

day-%ehoor interests of St. Louis, as else- 
where. Our missic 0-8chools in particular seem 
to be the chief suffer.eTs. Families have left the 
city, teachers and sch, lars, with many of their 
immediate friends, haye enlisted in the various 
military organizations, an! this drain upon our 
Sunday-school ranks, never in the most prosper- 
ous seasons too full, has sensi ly and sadly affect- 
ed the whole cause. Then, too, among the Ger- 
mans, who form a large class here, Sunday is the 
day devoted to visiting, with their children, the 
various encampments about the city. Thus all 
these influences have reduced largely our schools; 
many to one half their usual size, and what is 
sadder still, the teachers seem proportionately to 
have lost their zeal in the work. ; 

Sunday, the 19th inst, was a gala day to the 
schools in the northern part of the city. A grand 
meeting was held in the North Presbyterian 
church, by the following schools, viz.: North 
Mission, Mound Methodist, Grace church, Mound 
Mission, North Presbyterian, and Fourth Baptist, 
numbering, in all, abowt 600 children. Addresses 
to the little ones were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, of the Union Presbyterian chureb, and 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, of the Pine street Presbyte- 
rian church. The Rev. W. B. Bolton, of the 
Baptist church, addressed the parents, and Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, Esq., superintendent of the Soulard 
mission, spoke to the teachers. 

Selections from the ‘“ Bell” were sung with a 
hearty good will. All present enjoyed the exer- 
cises, which in times such as the present, when 
every religious interest is suffering, and the great 
events of the day are absorbing the minds of 
Christians, cannot but be exceedingly refreshing. 
Such meetings are the most preciows of Christian 
gatherings. The hearts of children and teachers 
are warmed afresh, they return with new glow to 
the good work. The mingling thus of Christian 
hearts of different names awakens fresh love for 
true Christian fellowship. It so beautifully 
strengthens each heart, and promotes zeal for the 
spiritual enlargement of each school. Itis aglo- 
rious fact that there is no class of Christians 
more united or active than the Sunday-school 
teachers of this country. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city have recently entered their new suit of rooms 
in Darby’s Buildings, at the corner of Fifth and 
Olive streets. They are fitted up in a neat and 
pleasant manner, the library has been enlarged 
recently, and from the new spirit which seems to 
have been infused, we look for happy results. 
It is a pleasing fact that the Association is 
composed chiefly of the Sunday-school elements 
of the city. Last Saturday evening the usual 
monthly prayer-meeting for Sunday-schools was 
held in the rooms. Ladies were invited to at- 
tend. The meeting was a spirited one, marked 
with a warm devotion and an earnestness in the 
labor of winning the tender mind to Christ. 

Ora et Lapora. 





In Camp, San Luis Onisco Co., 
SoutHern Cat., April 20, 1861. 
EAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES :—I am 
here in camp, with no Protestant influences 
around me, and I cannot think of giving up the 
Sunday-School Times. It comes to us at irregu- 
lar intervals, but surely finds us out, and is 
the only religious paper that we get. There is not 
a Protestant church in this county, nor in Santa 
Barbara, which we have just left, nor in San Ber- 
nardino, where we were a part of the winter,. 
and but a single mission station in Los Angelos 
county, a region of at least 40,000 inhabitants. 
Removed from the Sunday-school, as an old 
teacher, I love to hear of the laborers still in that 
imtewecting ficld, and only wich what that great in- 
stitution was at work here, where there is such a 
field and where Romanism is so fast declining, 
without a corresponding rise and increase of Pro- 
testant influences. 
So don’t stop the Sunday-School Times, and se 
soon as I get to San Francisco, where I can trans- 
mit the. money, I will send my $10 to the Life: 
Member Fund, to aid in the great work. 
W. iH. B. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
A Sunday-School Worker in Camp.. 


LETTER TO THE CHILDREN OF THE SPRING STREET 
Caurca Sunpay-Scnoot, New York. 


De CHILDREN :—It is some time since 
we have seen each other, the reason for which 
youallknow. Don’t imagine that because you.are 
“oat of sight” that you are “ out of mind,” for if 
there is anything in the world that I’m sure to get 
thinking of during my leisure moments, it is 
Spring street church, the people who attend it, 
and the children who go to its Sabbath-school. 
Last Sunday morning especially you were in my 
thoughts, and I pictured to myself nearly every 
one of your faces, fancied I saw Mr. Van Bergen 
get up to close the school, and wondered if I 
wasn’t right when I guessed what boys went up 
into the gallery to attend church. I woke up from 
my pleasant fancies to find myself astride a gun 
large enough to put some of the small ones in the 
infant class right into; behind me the Navy Yard, 
with its fortifications and stores of war; before 
me the beautiful Potomac, on whose soft bosom 
reposed several large ships, which were bristled 
all over with guns, and humming with the notes. 
of preparation, while above all floated the flag of 
our country against the blue background of the 
heavens. 

I was greatly rejoiced to hear that old Spring 
street has shown her colors. How five her square 
tower must look with the stars and stripes waving 
over it. It seems to me that all this trouble and 
bloodshed will be amply repaid, if through it God 
teaches us that religion should be carried into 
every relation of life, that patriotism and tempe- 
rance, humanity and justice are as equally taught 
by its Divine precepts as respect for the Sabbath, 
reverence for God, and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures are. 

In this connection I must tell you what an offi- 
cer of mine said about Sunday-school boys. With 
many of you—I am speaking now to the boys— 
en idea prevails that when you grow out of jackets, 
and step into the magnificent long-tailed coat, 
the Sunday-school is altogether too juvenile a 
place for you. So you gradually absent your- 
selves from its stated sessions, are only to be seen 
at the missionary meeting, on anniversary day, 
and allsuch occasions, This officer, who has seen 
men fall about him, and led those of his command 
to what seemed certain death, says that if he had 
his choice he’d have none but Sunday-schoot 
boys—that is, said he, young men who have been 
brought up religiously, who don’t dare to do any- 
thing wrong, and are conscious of being all right 
if they should be knocked over. Now, he’s not a 





ishing mission school started in the old depot of 


North Congregational church, fur the benefit of | 
the “dock boys,” and others, who have not} 
hitherto been reached for good. Other mission- | 
schools, to be sustained by other churches, are 
contemplated in Bridgeport. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church there has done an excellent work the 
past year for its Sabbath-school, which has now 
over four hundred scholars, having gained up- 
wards of one hundred in twelve months. The | 
new pastor of that church, the Rev. W. T. Hill, | 
lately of West Winsted, will give a full share of | 
his time and ability tothe children, and the Sab- | 
bath-school will doubtless be still further im- | 


proved under his ministry. GLEANER. ! 


' 
i 
' 
| 
| 





the Housatonic Railroad, under the anspicesof the | 


professing Christian, yet he cannot withhold this 
testimony, which was called forth by a number of 
us asking permission to hold a prayer-meeting in 
our quarters. I need hardly say that the permis- 
sion was granted, From this you wi!l sce that to 
be a Christian doesn’t require you to give up cou- 
rage and spunk, but rather fits a man by giving 
him a conscious preparation for death, to meet 


| anything which God and duty bid him march up 


squarely to. I’ve enlarged upon this point, be- 


eause I know from experience that boys give just 
the very opposite character to one of their age 
who may be living as a Christian; also, that it is 
a favorite weapon of the devil, which he bas used 
to the destruction of many a high-spirited boy, 
and man too, for that matter. 
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Now I will chaage the subject to tell you about ' 
something which will give you some idea of the 
life we are leading. Last Tuesday morning, at 


two o’clock, we were all turned out of our bunks | 


by the hurried beat of the drum. We had an- 
ticipated the thing, as the evening before we were 
all furnished with three days’ rations, forty rounds 
of cartridge, and orders to sleep with our clothes 
op. So at the first tap almost, out we bounced, 
grasped our muskets, and formed in line. We 
were quickly marched aboard two steamers, and 
without a moment being lost started down the 
river. By daylight we were at Alexandria, a city 
some eight miles from here, and disembarking 
marched through the city and some distance into 
the suburbs. As we passed through, it was fear- 
ful to'see the alarm and disquiet shown by the 
people. Here and there could be seen two or three 
men huddling in some door-way, and speaking in 
a low, almost inaudible tone, while through the 
closed windows women and little children peered, 
shading the glass with their hands to see the sol- 
diers pass. They all fear that the city will be 
destroyed in revenge for the murder of Col. Ells- 
worth ; such is, of course, not the cage, but it will 
take time and trouble to convince them other- 
wise. We were sent there to beready for an attack, 
which was anticipated from the enemy. So we 
stacked our arms on a clear field from which we 
could see some way off, spread our blankets, and 
tried to sleep a little—we were rather too hungry 
to do it well—but as by order we had left our food 
at Washington, we could do nothing but wait till 
the steamer returned bringing it. It came about 
eleven o’clock. From two till eleven e’clock fast- 
ing gave us all splendid appetites for the two 
erackers and piece of raw pork which were handed 
to each of us. You’ve no idea how good even 
raw fat pork is when eat with a thankful heart 
and an awful appetite. 

We waited there all day long, but no enemy 
came. As the shades of evening fell upon us, we 
took up our line of march again for the city, 
where we found shelter in the Marshall House, 
the place where, you will recollect, Elisworth was 
killed. As there was no furniture, not even a 
carpet, in the house, we were obliged to lie as best 
we could on the bare boards, a bed, by the-by, 
the most of us are very well used to. In the 
morning, at daybreak, we were again under arms, 
and remained in various places and streets till farin 
the afternoon, when we were ordered back to Wash- 
ington again. Thisis a specimen of the constant 
state of excitement we live in. We don’t know 
what an hour may bring forth, and often go, in 
obedience to orders, we know not where, to return 
we know not when. This is just the kind of obedi- 
ence, my dear children, that God calls for from 
ali of us, in response to his commands. We are 
not to hesitate with “ Why this?” or “ Wherefore 
that?” but with the order must our obedience 
come, though we know not through what it leads 
us, and though death itself should seem to be the 
result. So when the great Captain of our salva- 
tion bids you honor the Sabbath, love your 
neighbors, do all to the glory of God,—just do 
it, and God’s word for it, ’twill be the very best 
possible thing for yeu to do, under alt circum- 
stances. I trust we shall be spared to see 
each other again. If we ask this of God, and 
if it is for the best, it will certainly come to pass. 

And now, in conclusion, God bless you all; try 
to give heed to what you hear from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. If you do but all become Christians, 
you need never fear anything, either for this life, 
or the life that is to come. 

Affectionately yours, 
Jas. Wm. Loverinag. 

Washington Navy Yard, May 30th, 1861. 





“ WISCONSIN 
State Sunday-School Convention, 
HELD AT 
; WATERTOWN, 
May 28th, 29th, 30th, 1861. 





[ Reported for the Sunday-School Times.} 





FIRST DAY. 
HE Convention met in the Congregational church, 
and was called to order by W. H. BYRON, President 
the Wisconsin State Sunday-School Association. After 
singing and prayer, the President made some interesting 
remarks, showing the results of his labors in visiting va- 
rious portions of the State, which were highly satisfac 
tory. He was followed by Mr. BURNELL, Agent of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-School Society, to the same effect. 

The Rev. Mr. VINCENT, of J/linois, next addressed 
the Convention. He said we must first know what to 
do, and then do it. Wisconsin was a large State, con- 
taining thousands of souls that must be saved or lost. 
We have met to stir each other up. To morrow we will 
meet to lay placs to carry out our work. We must all 
work. Some say they have not got the Sunday-school 
tact, and don’t think that the minister should call on 
them. Laziness is the cause of the want of tact. The 
lowest style of man is one who lives for himself alone. 
Some will not plant trees because their branches will 
not shelter their own heads. There is a great work for 
all todo. There is no true religion that is not like the 
sun. It will impart its blessings to others. Train up 
children in the fear of the Lord, if you would have the 
right kind of men and women. Let every one work 
whr re he can do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Start in childhood. The younger in years the 
nearer to Jesus. Let us kindle a fire here whose light 
and heat shall be seen and felt throughout the whole 
State. 

Mr. MOODY, of Chicago, then entertained the Con- 
vention very happily for some time by giving incidents 
of his personal experience amongst the lower class of 
boys in Chicago. He showed very forcibly the best 
methods of dealing with these hard little cases. You 
must show them that you love them. Treat them kindly. 
Yet it is semetimes necessary to give them a flogging, 
but do it in a Christian spirit. When little fellows are 
converted, they always make the best Christians. They 
are ths best workers. These little, erring, wandering 
ones, Chiist came to save. 

The first sgsion was then closed by singing and prayer. 

SECOND DAY. 

WEDNESDAY.—The Convention met at nine o’clock, and 
spent half an hour in devotional exercises. 

A Business Committee of five was appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs. HALL, of Watertown; MARCH, of Osh- 
kosh ; Dr. PERKINS, of Milwaukee; the Rev. MEADE 
HOLMES, of Manitowoc, and Mr. PORT, of Prairie Du 
Chien. 

The report of the State Executive Committee was read 
by Dr. PERKINS, Mr. HAMILTON, of Mil kee, State 


would make that the great object there would be more 
; conversions. 

Mr. MELVIN aaid that nearly all the accessions to our 
' churches come from the Sunday-schools. Teachers lack 
direct effort. Some think that children cannot be con- 
verted. No reason why they should not be. They have 
all the faculties that adults have, and these are more 
susceptible in youth. If there is any one in the world 
who we should think would be converted, it is a child. 

Deacon BYRON said there were three questions 
on the first page of a question book, published by the 
American Sunday-School Union, which every teacher 
should make his rule and guide, viz: 

1, Have I this day particularly prayed for a blessing 
upon my labors in the school ? 

2. Have I this day spoken pointedly and individually 
to one or more of my scholars respecting the salvation of 
their souls? 

3. IfI never again enter these walls, am I clear, in the 
sight of him who knoweth all things, from neglect of 
duty towards any child in my class who may perish in 
sin? 

The Rev. Mr. HOLMES said we should look at the 
object. The object was the salvation of the soul. Like 
Apostle Paul, the teachers should feel and say : “I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” ‘Might as well teach a day school, if 
you do not make salvation the object. A teacher should 
look at the results of his work. When a sportsman fires 
his gun at a mark, he runs to see where the ball struck- 
The farmer sows his seed, and pretty soon goes to see if 
it has come up. When the physician administers a dose 
of medicine he inquires after its effects. Teachers should 
be deeply imbued with the spirit of prayer. Whitefield 
preached nearly all the time. Prayer was the power that 
sustained him. He had - definite object in view—that 
was salvation. 

Mr. MERRIAM aaid: take the mind when young, and 
you can train it like the little sprouts or tender vine, and 
as they will grow the way the gardener directs, and re- 
tain the shape he gives them, so train up a child in the 
way he should go, &c. He was indebted to a pious mo- 
ther for bis training. 

The Rev. Mr. TAYLOR, remarked that God converts 
sinners through the medium of truth. That truth which 
is adapted to the heart isthe best. That teacher who 
uses that truth the hest will be the most successful. 
That teacher who is most like Christ will be the best. 
Some are pretty well satisfied if their children do not 
swear. Men hew by a line to straighten atree. If we 
could get at the heart of the tree, we could straighten it 
much easier. So we must get at the heart of the child. 

The Rev. Mr. MINER believed that the church needs 
to he converted. Teachers need to be converted. Plant 
strong batteries for the aged sinner, but we must use 
batteries of love for the little ones. Peter’s was the mode 
of conversion: carry them in the arms of faith, love and 
prayer. 

Mr. GOODELL said, it is the duty of the teacher to get 
his scholars to heaven. Illustrate plainly if it should 
take you a week to get up an illustration. Ask the little 
children if they love Jesus, If we weuld be more like 
Jesus, we must be with him more in prayer. 

Mr. BURNELL thought that prayer-meetings with 
children should not be neglected. Have a prayer-meet- 
ing in every school. Ask all the scholars to pray, and 
pray for them. We must increase our prayer-meetings, 
and then we will have increased conversions. We must 
have sympathy with children, 

Mr. MOODY: A Sabbath-school without a prayer-meet- 
ing would be like a nation without a governor. 

Here Mr. M. gave some highly iustructive incidents of 
his experience, and closed by saying: let there be a 
prayer-meeting in every Sunday school in Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Mr. HOLMES: We should teach in expecta- 
tion of the conversion of our scholars. He found this 
feeling pervading the schools in New York and Philadel- 
phia, last winter, The teachers of Lee Avenue Sunday- 
school seemed to be praying and weeping for the conver- 
sion of their scholars. He urged very forcibly the great 
importance of teachers’ meetings. We must work ear- 
nestly and faithfully. God helps those who help them- 
selves. Let Wisconsin do as New York is doing. 

The 2d Question was now taken up. 

Mr. TRACY, of Milwaukee: We are trying to get all 
the children in our city into the Sunday-school. Much 
of our effort is directed to the mission-schools. Whilst 
we are laboring in the city you are laboring in the 
country. In this way we can bring all the children into 
the Sunday-school. 

Mr. JONES, of Horicon: We started a mission-school 
in Horicon, for the purpose of bringingin the neglected 
Classes. We were successful. Brought in many of the 
Germans and Catholics, who soon became very much in- 
terested. 

Mr. PULLEN : This question might be answered ina 
very few words. Labor for that purpose. We want the 
co-operation of Christian’s everywhere. It is notso hard 
to get in the scholars as to keep them. 

Mr. GOODELL: We must make missionaries of the 
children. Let them bring in their fathers and mothers. 
Let the teachers make their schools interesting places. 

The Rev. Mr. CUNDELL: The pastors must work in 
the Sunday-school. Look what Dr. Chalmers did in this 
way. Soe what Dr. Guthrie is now doing. No direct ef- 
fort for doing good has ever been lost. 

The Rev. Mr. PATTERSON: We must appreciate 
more deeply the value of the immortal soul. We must 
make the Sunday-school attractive. We must throw 
around it a halo of interest, We must not make use of 
old Bible phrases in talking to the young. We must 
adapt our instructions to their comprehension. We 
muat give them something new. 

Mr. STEWART said he had been a superintendent for 
19 years. How can we get these children in the school? 
It is easy enough to tell how, but do we do it? That’s 
the question. We must be baptized with the Spirit of 
God, then we will have power to work. Weshould have 
singing, concerts, prayer-meetings. We should hold out 
rewards to them. He had seen a class held in this way: 
when nothing else would do it. 

Mr. COLT: All who are interested should go out 
amongst the children, and bring them in from all classes. 
The teachers of his school made a united effort, and 
greatly increased the number of their scholars. 

The Rev. Mr. MINER: We muet bait the hook with 
different kinds of bait, to suit all kinds of fish. Getthe 
children interested, and then draw themin. Make the 
children feel at home. 

The question was further discussed by Messrs. MER- 
RIAM, DREWRY, MOODY, and WILDER. 


THIRD DAY. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Spent from six to seven o’clock 
in prayer for the country; from eight to nine for the out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit upon the Sabbath-schools of the 
State. The Convention spent another half hour in de- 
votional exercises, after which the Committee made a 
report on nominations, which was adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. HOLMES was allowed half an honr to 
finish his very interesting report from his district. 

Mr. WILDER wished to corroborate what Mr. H. had 
said in regard to the Eastern people being very much 
interested in the Suoday-school cause in the West. 

The third questien was now taken up, and was discus- 
sed by Dr. PERKINS, Messrs. STEWART, MERRIAM, 
WILDER, BOYNTON, HYATT, JONES, GOODELL, 
VINCENT, HOLMES, COLT, TAYLOR, MONTAGUE, 
BYRON, and several others. 

In the afternoon, the Methodist and Congregational 
churches were filled with children. At the former place 
they were addressed by Messrs, BYRON, VINCENT, 
GATES, WILDER, BURNELL, and MOODY. At the 
latter, by Messrs. WILDER, MOODY, TRUAX, TAYLOR, 
and HOLMES. In the evening, the Convention was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. GATES, Mr. A. B. JACK- 
SON, the Rev. Mr. VINCENT, and Deacon BYRON. 

The following resolutions were offered by the Rev. Mr. 
HOLMES, and unsnimonsly adopted: Resolved, 

1, That the Sunday-school properly instituted and 





Secretary, not being able to be present. The report was 
received and adopted. 

The Chairaan then called for reports from District Se- 
cretaries. Reports from all the Districts were heard, 
except from the Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Some of 
them, however, were not so full as could be desired. 

The Rev. Mr. HOLMES, Secretary of the Third Dis- 
trict and Missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, made a very satisfactory and interesting report 
from his field. According to statements given in all the 
reports, Wisconsin is waking up to the importance of the 
Sunday-school cause. 

The Rev. Mr. TRUAX moved that a committee of seven 
be appointed to nominate officers for the State Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year, whereupon the President ap- 
pointed the following committee: Messrs. STEWART, of 
Beaverdam ; RIDELL, of Beloit ; PORT, of Prairie Du 
Chien; PEKKINS, of Milwaukee ; MOPE, of Watertown; 
and Mesars. KNAPP and LINDSEY. 

The Business Committee announced the following ques- 
tions for discussion: 

Ist. low may teachers labor more effectually for the 
early and immediate conversion of their scholars? 

2d. How may the benefits of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion be secured to the 200,000 destitute and neglected 
children of our State? 

3d. How may the Sunday-school be rendered more at- 
tractive to the people? 

The first question was now introduced for discussion. 

The Rev. Mr. CUNDELL said that a great many answers 
could be given to this question. Teachers should jabor 
for the conversion of their scholars. He thought a great 
many teachers did not keep prominently in view in all 
their instructions the salvation of the soul: If teachers 


d d, is one of the most hopeful and available 
agencies for the enlightenment, Americanization, and 
Christianization of our foreign population. 

2. That the Sunday-school promotes habits of atten- 
tion, subordination, and study, and is therefore entitled 
to the respect, sympathy, and co-operation of the teach- 
ers in our public schools. 

3. That we advise the friends of the Sunday-school 
cause in our new and destitute settlements, as they re- 
gard the highest welfare of the young around them, 
secure, as far as practicable, such teachers in the day 
school, as will take a lively interest in the Sunday- 
school. 

4. That we advise the teachers in our Sunday-schools 
to cultivate more acquaintance with the teachers of our 
day schools, and that both being engaged in the most re- 
sponsible work of developing and training the mind of the 
rising generation, they should endeavor to strengthen 
each other’s hands, and encourage each other’s hearts. 

5. That the Sunday-school in the city and country- 
even as & police regulation, to maintain peace and good 
order, is @ most economical and effic.ent arrangement, 
and a3 such, should receive the hearty approbation and 
support of every good citizen. 

6. That so great are the intellectual, social, and moral 
ben fits of the Sunday school, as to justify the attend. 
ance of entire congregations; and where there is no con- 
gregation, of eutire neighborhoods and settlements, pa- 
rents and children being equally concerned in the truths 
to be taught, and in the end to be gained. 

7. That the churches of Wisconsin, many of whose 
foundations were laid by the agency of the Sunday- 
school, are bound by every consideration of reason and 
gratitude, as they become strong and flourishing, to con- 





tribute freely to the cause of Sunday-school missions, 


8. That the gratitude of this A iation is due to 
Fastern friends of the Sunday-school cause, for their 
cheerful and liberal benefactions; and that in view of 
the immense work on our hands, we earnestly request 
the continuance of their aid, assuring them that a field 
can hardly be found more needy and hopeful, the har- 
vest being very great, the laborers very few. B1oom. 








Ministers and Churches. 


ApkIns.—Professor E. Adkins was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, Brimfield, Peoria county, Ills., on the 
23d of May. 

Barnes.—The Rey. Charles M. Barnes has taken charge 
of the Congregational church, Nep » Ils. 

BaumMan.—The Rev. C. Bauman, of Chambersburg, Pa., 
has accepted a call from the Second German Lutheran 
church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brapiry.—The Rev. Caleb Bradley, of Westbrook, 
Me., died on the 2d of June, aged 90 years. 

Broveston.—The Rev. Nathaniel H. Broughton has 
been dismissed from the Congregational church, North 
Yarmouth, Maine, 

Carp.—The Rev. H. 8. Card, of Sandusky, N. Y., has 
accepted the call of the Baptist church, Watkins, Schuy- 
ler county, N. Y. 

CHAMBERLIN.—The Rev. W. A. Chamberlin has taken 
charge of the Congregational church, Plymouth, Han- 
cock county, Ills. 

Guiscarp.—The Rev. Uriah B. Guiscard has resigned 
the charge of the Baptist church, Bankaville, Conn., and 
accepted the call of the Second Baptist church, New 
London, Ct. 

Hatstep.—The Rey. D. W. Halated has accepted a call 
from the Baptist church, East Green, Chenango county, 
N.Y. 

Harvey.—The Rey. G. W. Harvey, of New Graefen- 
burg, has accepted a call to the Baptist church, Oppen- 
heim, Fulton county, N. Y. Post-office address, Man- 
heim, Herkimer county, N. Y. 

Hictey.—Mr. Geo. T. Higley, of the Congregational 
church, was ordained to the ministry, at Ashland, 
on the 31st of May. 

How.—The Rev. Dr. How, pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch church, New Brunswick, N.J., has resigned his 
charge temporarily, on account of ill-health. 

Inving.—The Rev. Samuel Irvine, D. D., ofthe Associate 
Presbyterian church, died at Fredericksburg, Ohio, on 
the 28th of May, aged seventy-five years. 

Jounson.—The Rev. H. H. Johnson, of the 0. 8. Pres- 
byterian church, East Boston, Mass., has accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian church, Hastings, N. Y. 

KELtoae.—The Rev. H. H. Kellogg, of Clinton, N. Y., 
has engaged himself to supply the Presbyterian church, 
Washington, Tazewell county, Ill. 

Kyox.—The Rev. James Knox has been obliged to re 
sign his charge of the Presbyterian church, Hillsdale, 
Mich., on account of ill-health. 

Kseus.—The Rev John M. Krebs, D. D., pastor of the 
Rutgers street church, New York city, for several years, 
has been elected professor ac didactic and polemic 
theology in the Northwest (0. S. Pres.) Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

MARDEN.—The Rev. A. L. Marden was ordanined and 
iostalled pastor of the Congregational church, Piermont, 
N. H., on the 30th of May. 

NegILt.—The Rev. Henry Neill, formerly of Detroit, 
Mich., has accepted an invitation to supply the North 
Presbyterian church, Chicago, Ill. 

PaRKER.—Mr. Horace Parker was ordained to the 
ministry at Ashland, Mass., on the 3lst of May. He is 


supplying the Orthodox Congregational church, Ashland, 
Mass. 











Mass., 


Parsons.—The Rey. Benjamin Parsons, a returned mia- 
sionary hasbeen installed over the First Congregational 
church, Windsor, Ct. 

PoMEROY.—The Rev. Medad Pomeroy has been obliged 
to resign his charge of the Presbyterian church, Otisco, 
N. Y. 

ReEve.—The Rev. John B. Reeve was installed pastor 
of the Lombard street Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, on the 4th of June. 

Rosinson.—The Rev. Charles E. Robinson has taken 
charge of the First Congregational church, Woodbury, 
Ct. 

Rose.—The Rev. H. A. Rose, formerly pastor of the 
Baptist church, Barrington, N. Y., has taken charge of 
the Baptist church, Clifton, Monroe county, N. Y. 

Scuetit.—The Rev. C. Scheel, formerly of McConnells- 
burg, Pa., has accepted a call from several German Re- 
formed churches in Beaver county, Pa. His post-office 
address is Freedom Station, Blair county, Pa. 

SeaRte.—The Rev. J. Searle, pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch church, Palisburgh, N. Y., died on the 28th of 
May, in the 67th year of his age. 

Smitx.—The Rev. E. B. Smith has closed his labors 
with the Baptist church, Lebanon, Greene county, Ind. 

Srae.z.—The Rev. Daniel Steele was installed pastor 
of the Sixth Reformed Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, on the 6th of June. This isa congregation newly 
formed, meeting in South street, above Fifteenth. 

Swick.—The Rev. B. R. Swick, formerly of Lima, 
N. Y., has become pastor of the Baptist church, Ogden, 
N.Y. Post-office address, Adams’ Basin, Monroe county, 
N. Y. 

Tourner.—Mr. J.D. Turner has received a call from 
the First United Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Van Dyxe.—The Rev. L. H. Van Dyke was installed 
pastor of the Dutch Reformed church, Sion Arabia, N. 
Y., on the 21st of May. 

VrustaGe.—Mr. Henry Vehslage, of the Reformed 
Dutch church, was licensed to preach on the 28th of 
May. 

WatTeRMAN.—The Rev. T. T. Waterman was installed 
as pastor of the Congregational church, Spencer, Mass., 
on the 5th of June. 

Woop.—The Rev. N. N. Wood, D. D., has taken charge 
of the Baptist church, poareennd Missouri. 


Tue Baptist church, Chippewa Falls, Wis., was for- 
mally recognized on the 16th of May. 

Tue Baptist church, Eau Claire, Wis., was formally 
recognized on the 15th of May. 

A NEw (N.S.) Presbyterian church was dedicated at 
Brooklyn, California, on the 5th of May. 

A Baptist church was organized at Boonsboro’, Boone 
county, Iowa, on the 27th of April. 

A New Protestant Episcopal shurch was recently dedi- 
cated at Opelousas, Louisiana. 








TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 

stamps to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five, of specimen copies of the Sunpay 
ScHoo. Times for gratuitous distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools. Address 

PROPRIRTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 

148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST ; 


OK, THE HISTORY OF ABEL GREY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Rest for the Weary,” “The Silk-Winder,” etc. 18mo., 
cloth. Price 35 cents. 


Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Cugstnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
New Yorks, No. 599 Broapway. 
Boston, No. 141 WasHINGTON SrRzet. 


FOR THE SOLDIER. 





Rev. John W. Dulles. Texts, meditations, hints, hymns, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, &c., all compactly 
gether within a flexible cover. 

plied with it.’— The Independent. 


for the occasion.” —Sunday-School Times. 


hands of every soldier in our army.”—N. ¥. Evangelist 
Price 15 cents. 





or 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Editor, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 





Communications Lewy © in any way to the Missionary 
Department should cell. to the Secretary of 
Missions, M. A. 





RTS, 
No. iim Caestnnt Street, Philadelphia. 


which were NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
glorious melodies may be named, * Heaven ts my Home,” 


OUR PREMIUMS. 





I. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 


“One of the most extraordinary 


books of the present century.” Price 
$1.25, 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 


send us the names of 2 new subscribers with the cash 
($2.) 


N. B—If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 


stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 


Il. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER. 


The most complete work of the 


kind ever published in any language. 


CONTAINS MORE MATTER THAN “ WEB- 


STER’S UNABRIDGED.” Price $6. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 


send us the names of 7 new subscribers, with the cash 


($7). 


II. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 


DICTIONARY, 
EDITION. 


NEW PICTORIAL 
Price $6.50. 


We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 


send us the names of 8 new subscribers, with the cash 


($8). 


MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 


Alarge and splendid work, 5: feet 


by 83, mounted and colored in beau- 
tiful style, 


WITH OUTLINE MAP AND KEY, 


The best work ever published for giving to a 
school or a class a correct idea of ancient 
Jerusalem and the sacred places adjacent. 
Price $10. 

We will give a copy of this exceedingly valuable work 


to any one who will send us the names of 12 new sub- 
acribers, with the cash ($12), 





CAUTION. 





A@ It is indisp 


to the obtaini 


that the money sent should be at or near par in Phila- 


delphia. 


A@ Before beginning to canvass for any of the larger 
premiums, be sure to write to us and ebtain the neces- 
These will help you 


greatly in prosecuting the work, and will save you many 


sary documents and instructions. 


mistakes. Enclose 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
Address, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National 1 Sunday-Sehool Convention. 





We still have a few copies of the complete Phono- 


grapic Report of the great 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Hep 1m Jayne’s HALL, Fxs., 1859. 


For sale at 10 cents a copy. Five eopies will be given 
asa premium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. 


Address 
Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 


apl3tf 148 South Fourth treet, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ORIO: THE HYMNS. 
262 Pages. 13 cents. 





ORIOLA: 


A COMPLETE 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 
1 Vol,, 16mo. 256 Pages. 37} cts. 


It contains nearly two hundred Tunes, over fifty of 
Among these 


“ Shout the Tidings of Salvation, ” « Kind Words are 


never Lost,” “ Beautiful Zion,” “ 4 Saviour ever Near.” 
“ In the Silent Midnight Watches,” “ The Happy Sabbath 
School,” “The School Gathering,” “O That Beautiful 


Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re-open their 
BOARDING and DAY-SCHOOL, WEDNESDAY, Septem- 
ber 11, at 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. jel5-4m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MISS MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for young 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 


containing full particulars, may be obtained on applica- 
tion by letter or otherwise. ap20-ly 








MISS HALE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
DAY SCHOLARS AND BOARDERS, 
At her 1826 Ri Square, Philadel- 


phia. Circulars containing full particulars may be had 
on application by letter or otherwise. myll1-6m 








To Superintendents of Sunday-Schools, 
ROCK DALE 
PIC-NIC GROUND. 


This beautiful and romantic place is sitnated about 11 
miles from Philadelphia, near the line of the Norristown 
Railroad. 
It overlooks the maguificent valley of the Schuylkill, 
and embraces nearly one hundred acres of majestic 
woodland, dotted here and there with huge rocks. 
There are several springs constantly issuing forth 
clear, bright, sparkling water. 
Itis about being fitted up in a handsome style, for the 
accommodation of Sunday schools and other parties. 
When sufficiently known, this must become the most 
popular excursion ground, as it combines so many ad- 
vantages. besides being free from annoyance of any kivd 
Arrangements for Sunday-schools, and other parties 
may be made by calling at the TICKET OFFICE, 
NINTH and GREEN Streets. my25-2m 





Massachusetts State Convention. 


The S«venth Annual State Convention of the Sabbaths 

School Teachers of Massachusetts, will be held in the 

city of Fall River, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, June 

20th and 21st, 1861. By order of the State Central Com- 

mittee. DAVID WOOD, Chairman. 
N P. Kemp, Secretary. 

Boston, June 1st, 1861. jel5-2t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA, 


BY ©. COLLINS, Jr. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS, TUNES, AND CHORUSES 
FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Of every Christian denomination in all parts of the land 
The hymns are strictly evangelical, and many of them 
original. ‘The work also contains a variety of set pieces 
for Anniversary, Festival occasions, Juvenile Concerts, 
etc. e have no doubt that many of the melodies and 
corresponding choruses will, in a short time, become 
general favorites, The “ Hosanna” is worthy the atten- 
tion of Sabbath-schools, h y printed, aud very 
low in price. 
Specimen copies, paper covers, sent by mail, upon the 
receipt o' 14 cents ia postage stamps; or bound in 
boards, 25 cents; in handsome cloth, 30cents. Price per 
hundred, $10, in paper covers; bound, $16; and $20 
bound in embossed cloth, ay Bi 
d BRADLEY, Publisher, 

No. 66 North FOURTH Street, Phila’da. 


JENKINS’S 
VEST-POCKET LEXICON, 


AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 


ALL EXCEPT FAMILIAR WORDS, 


Including the Principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys. Weights and Mensures; also the 
Common Latin and French Phrases of Two and Three 
Words, &c., &c. 


8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, author of the Dictionary of 
Authors, says: 

“T consider Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon one of the 
most important and useful publications of this day of 
educational and readers’ manuals.” 

563 pages, 64mo., bound in embossed leather with gilt 
edges. About three inches long, and less than three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Price 50 cents. 

Sent by mail postpaid under 3, see 0 miles on receipt of 
53 cents in money or anes sta 

jel-2m LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Nos. 22 and 24 ‘North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 





may18-6m 








g of a premium, 


) 


“Decidedly the best little book for the pocket of the 
soldier is the ‘SOLDIER’S FRIEND, prepared by the 


put to- 
Let every soldier be sup- 


“Not only @ most admirable book, but just the book 
“One of these little buoks should be placed in the 
$12 per hundred. Sent by mail for 


Commanications relating to the Publications of the 
payers and the Editorial Department generally, should 
be addressed to 


World,” “The Bright Orown,”’ etc. Besides these, the 
book contains most of the popular Babbath-school n melo- 
dies of the present day, and between and 400 choice 
hymns, nearly one-half of which are admirably adapted 
for social prayer-meetings, and are indexed 80 as to be 
readily found. Many churches use the book interchange- 
ably in Sunday-school and prayer-meetings. 
The children’s songs are such as they can understand, 
appreciate, and enjoy; such as they will love to sing, 
both in the Sunday-school and at home. 
This work contains one-third more matter for the 
money than any of the author’s books at a similar price. 
Between fifty and one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold already! 
&@ No other book can approach it in adaptation to 
the wants of Sunday-schools. 
A liberal discount for quantities. 
A copy will be sent by mail for examination for twelve 
letter stamps. MOORH, WILSTACH, KEYS, & CO., 
Publishers, 25 Weat Fourth op ook ssoenaeeat. 
BROWN & TA! 





GGARD, Bos 
15 cents. CHARLES 8. LUTHER, E H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 
jel5-tf 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ap2%0-ly  IVISON, PHINNEY, & CO., New York. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THEOLOGICAL, SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BIBLE AND TRACT DEPOSITORY. 


Besides the stock kept for many years past in the re- 
spective Depositories of the AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION and AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
the subscriber has added a select stock of Miscellaneous, 
Theological, and Sabbath-School Books issued by private 
publishers and the Publication a of the 





relating to the busines transactions of the Society, PRESBYTERIAN, O. and N.8,, 
should be addressed t CUMBERLAND RESBYTERIAN, 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRIOK, PROLESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
Superintendent of Depositor' ries, BAPTIST, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. METHODIST EPISCOP 
«Letters containing money, whether intended for the METHODIST EPISCOPAL SOUTH, 
i yor the B De porementy should be ad- CONGREGATIONAL, 
= to LEVI KNOWLE LUTHERAN, 
Treasurer of the American Santer Bebsol Union, and other E 1 Di inations, which are sold at 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. publishers’ prices. 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 


FROM BOSTON TO BAG BDAD. 
A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
BY A NATIVE OF SYRIA#* 
No, 2. 
UCKNOW and Cawnpore belong now to 
the pages of history. Eventful 1857 will not 

soon be forgotten. The scenes which occurred 
then in India are recorded in blood on the 
tablet of English memory. England trusted, 
petted, nay, spoiled the Sepoy. She thought 
the Mohammedan—the dark, the treacherous, 
the Christian-hating Mohammedan—e faithful 
subject, and a loyal soldier. That small noble 
band of English heroes who defended the 
trenches of Cawnpore, and who were after- 
wards mercilessly and treacherously cut down 
at the purposely stranded boats, would have 
told a different tale had they eurvived that 
dark scene of blood. Scarce fifteen months 
had passed, when a Syrian, remembering the 
fearful and unprovoked massacre of the Chris- 
tians in Aleppo in 1850, still fresh in the 
minds of Chrietendom, knowing from expe- 
rience the spirit of Islam, and fearing similar 
outbreaks at the end of the Crimean war, 
wrote a work warning the British public, the 
most interested in the affairs of the East, of 
the atill existing fanatical spirit of the Mo- 
hammedan, and begged them, now that by their 
support that war had been brought to a fa- 
vorable issue for Turkey, to stipulate with the 
Porte for the Christians in the East an agsu- 
rance against Moslem intolerance and ra- 
pacity. He was pooh-poohed by the English 
press as a bigot and a fanatical Christian, who 
had “ little love for anything beyond his own 
race.” One of the papers—a prominent Eng- 
lish journal (!!)—went so far as to state that 
the writer, foolishly burning at the old or 
imaginary wrongs of his race, expresses him- 
self “very solemnly” on the subject. In fact, 
adds that journal, ‘he would have us lock 
the stable before the steed is stolen!” and 
pray, I ask you, what is the use of locking 
the stable when it is empty, when the steed 
has been stolen? I will not stop to criticise 
that paper’s logic; the scenes enacted on the 
burning plains of India, in its hottest season, 
are an ample satire on all such criticism! 
Bat why all this preamble? why open again 
the still mournfully fresh pages of bloody 
1857? It is because I am about to raise the 
curtain on scenes which will cast “ massacres 
as relentless as those of Cawnpore” into the 
shade. 4 

Have you ever seen a shipwreck, in which, 
tossed by the storms, and driven by the wild 
hurricane, the timbers of a once fair and 
strong “leviathan of the deep” have been 
scattered over the ocean far and near, bales, 
cases and fragments of wreck lining the broad 
sweep of many a coast? To such, and such 
only, as a very feeble illustration, can the 
Syrian massacres of 1860—fearful, eventful, 
never to be forgotten 1860—be compared. A 
grand shipwreck! A national shipwreck! Ship- 
wreck of all that was once health, blooming 
and flourishing! Shipwreck of life, property, 
honor, and all that makes the man! Ship- 
wreck of one of the most interesting portions 
of our universe! where Christianity first 
flourished, and from whose shores it first 
went out to bless a benighted world! A na- 
tional shipwreck for the name of Christian! 
The papers of last year have given you an amply 
horrible view of the sorrows of the Christian 
community of Syria—that land where Jesus 
was born, hallowed by his prayers and con- 
secrated by his death—but, ah! much as yor 
have heard and read in the journals of the 
day, there are many dark and horrid deeds to 
relate which would shock your sense of de- 
cency, and which of course have never been 
and can never be related. Nor will I unveil 
this deformity. I leave it in the hands of him 
who said, “ vengeance is mine.” But I will 
make it my business to bring out the Moslem 
in his proper character, and challenge the 
credulous Anglo-Saxon with further criti- 
cism, so that perchance the future may be 
guarded better than the past, and a guarantee 
be given, more weighty than a mere Moham- 
medan’s faith or word, that such scenes will 
not occur again. 

It was at Marseilles that I first met the ele- 
ments of this national shipwreck. People, 
leaving all behind them, were running for 
their lives from Mohammedan fury, nor stop- 
ping until they had reached an asylum where 
the arm of the furious Moslem could not reach 
them. I will not stop to detail to you their 
tales of horror. These will form the subject 
of some of this series of letters, as I myself 
subsequently heard them on the spots where 
the tragedy of the Syrian massacres were 
enacted. But so heartrending were these 
tales as to make me most impatient for the 
departure of the French steamer, which was 
to start on the morrow, for that land conge- 
crated by all that makes the Christian name, 
and desecrated by the foot and rule of the 
Christian-hating Turk. The moments of my 
stay in Marseilles appeared as hours, and 
though the atmosphere was cool and genial, 
it appeared to my feverish mind ineufferably 
close. I wanted air. I panted for it. I or- 
dered a cab, and drove out to the heights 
overlooking the town and harbor of this city 
of great antiquity and extensivecommerce. &% 

Early the next day I was on board the 
steamer “‘ Huphrate,” one of the best of the 
line of the ‘ Messageries Imperiale,” a com- 
pany which has covered the Mediterranean 
with its steamers, and which has just com- 
menced a line to South America. It isa great 
pity these steamers always start on Sunday, 
but it is national misfortune. The French 
prefer the Sabbath to any other day for com- 
mencing an undertaking. When, two years 
&go, they opened the line of omnibusses be- 
tween Beyrout and D 8, in 

with the above line of steamers, they began 
on a Sunday. Of that line of omnibusses, 
more in due time. With the exception of a 


tion 








I could not but deplore the occupation of 
Syria by a French army, which will give the 
semblance if not the reality, (which amounts 
to the same thing in the East,) of ascendancy 
of Roman Catholicism, but this much I must 
honestly say, thatin the absence of British 
troops the landing of the French in Syria was 
an imperative necessity. There are some un- 
charitable people who believe to this day that 
the French are at the bottom of all these 
troubles, and for no other purpose than by 
intrigue to establish a French army in Syria, 
which they never could have done by might 
or diplomacy! What cared France, say those 
people, for a few thousand Christians ? She 
sacrificed for an “idea” at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino more than would people the whole of 
Syria. You will, therefore, infer that people 
are not wanting to charge France with the 
whole tableaux of horrors in Syria. If so, 
she has much to answer for. For myself I 
think this is, though not unfounded in the 
scheme of the thing, an exaggerated view. 
But of this I leave your readers to judge for 
themselves, as I lay before them in this series 
of letters the details of the whele affair. One 
thing, however, is certain. Had not the 
French troops landed in Syria there would 
have been an end to the Christian name in 
that land. Of this I am convinced. Nay 
more, I am certain, that, notwithstanding all 
Fuad Pasha’s extreme measures and energy, 
were the French to evacuate Syria to-morrow, 
we would have further scenes of bloodshed, 
to which the past would only be as a drop in 
the bucket. So certain are the Christians of 
Syria of this fact that the departure of the 
French army would be followed by an exodus 
of all the surviving Christian population of 
Syria. So now that they are there, let the 
French remain by all means. 

The steamer on leaving Marseilles coasts 
the ghores of France, enlivened by many a 
pretty villa. In about twenty-two hours the 
“« Fuphrate” made the pretty rivulet -like Bacca 
de Bonifaccio. The voyage to Malta by this 
line is very pleasant, as you are almost always 
in sight of shore—now of France, then of 
Corsica—suggesting the famous Corsican sol- 
dier, who rose afterwards to fill the first 
throne in Europe; Sardinia, the land of Victor 
Emmanuel, Cavour, and last, but not least, of 
that prince of patriots, Garibaldi ; then Italy. 
In sixty-six hours our steamer entered the 
stately, impregnable acd well defended har- 
bor of Malta, truly called the ‘heart of the 
Levant.” As we passed Corsica I could scarce- 
ly help conjuring up to my mind the Corsican 
adventurer, who, half a century ago, swept 
desolation over the face of Europe. Oh! 
thought I, could he but riee from his sepul- 
chral vault and gaze on the present scene— 
not only a Napoleon on the throne of France, 
in alliance with his mortal enemy England, 
but an army—a French army—on its way to 
occupy Syria, from which he was driven by 
Sir Sydney Smith! Really all this looks like 
romance. I am no worshiper of Napoleon- 
ism ; butin spite of the efforts of Lamartine in 
his “‘ History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France,” (part third,) to dispel many an il- 
lusion from the name of Bonaparte, I could 
not help paying my homage to the luck or 
pluck of the uncle, and the luck or sense of 
the nephew. 

Life on board the French steamers is dif- 
ferent from that on the English on the same 
route, (for there are English steamers which 
run from Marseilles to Alexandria, but be- 
cause these are overcrowded with Indian pas- 
sengers, people prefer the French, which are 
comparatively empty,) or on those steamers 
which ran between Liverpool and the United 
States. But the American traveler would 
have already learned the difference between 
an English and French table by his few days’ 
sojourn in those countries. I have thought 
how the dinners of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Gaul truly represent their national character. 
Give an Englishman his lusty roast beef and 
his mug of beer, and it is all he wants to make 
him solid, healthy and strong. Everything 
he does is just so. If he makes a ship, an 
axe, ora penknife, it is all done in his solid 
way. He hates jimcrackery, and will not 
put up with it. If anythingis worth doing 
he tells you it is worth doing well. But turn 
to the Frenchman. His dinner is composed 
of all kinds of different side dishes, which, 
by the way, you had better not inquire into 
too particularly. Itis a dinner of nick-nacks, 
not unlike the Frenchman himself. He is light, 
frivolous, thoughtlees, the livelong day! He is 
thin, small, and pale-faced, looking the very 
opposite of the hearty Englishman. How oppo- 
site are the characters and national habits of 
those two nations! How mortal has been 
their hatred of each other! 

But, for the life on board these French 
steamers: a cup of coffee as soon as you wake; 
breakfast at ten, consisting of all kinds of 
dishes handed round, and ending in cheese, 
coffee and fruits; wine, @ discretion ; dinner 
at four in the afternoon, whic’ begins with 
soup, (the only difference from the breakfast,) 
and ends like the morning meal in cheese, 
coffee and fruits; wine again, discretion ; 
tea at eight in the evening. 

We had a very pleasant trip all the way to 
Malta. Indeed, on the Mediterranean you al- 
most always have fine weather in summer. It 
is only in winter that you have that chopping 
sea, that worst of all kind of seas for a sea 
sick diathesis. There is also another way 
from Mareailles to Malta by the same line ; 
via Italy. The steamer touches at Genoa, 
Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples and Messina. 
Of course the voyage is longer, as those 
steamers sail at night, and are in harbor all 
day, which makes it exceedingly pleasant. I 
have made that trip, and recommend it. The 
ticket by the French steamer is good for Syria 
by either line at the same fare for four months, 
during which time you can make any stop- 
page you please, and embark by a succeeding 





few, our company was mostly composed of 
Officers and men—eighteen in all—of the 
French army, who were being despatched as 
advanced guard and surveyors to the six 
thousand French troops about to be sent to 
Syria. Of course, under these circumstances, 
the only theme of discourse was the Syrian 
massacres, which seemed to thrill every 
breast; and no wonder! The French were 
elated at the prospect of having an army in 
Syria, that soil from which English prowess 
had expelled them sixty years ago. Now they 
80 by its cordial consent, and accompanied 
by that nation’s best wishes. As & Protestant 
*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, 


by John 8. Hart, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
the United States for the astern District of 


. The French company make an al- 
lowanee of twenty per cent. on return tickets, 
and an equal discount where a party of three 
go together. On the whole, these French 
steamers, mostly English ships—the ‘“Eu- 
phrate” belonged once to the Australian and 
Pacific company—are comfortable. The only 
trouble I have with these steamers is that you 
sometimes hit on a bona fide French built 
steamer, and then the berths are so awfully 
short. The French have a knack of rolling 
themselves up like a cat when they go to bed! 

Late in the evening we passed the south- 
ernmost extremity of Sicily, and by dawn the 
next morning we were at anchor in the qua- 
rantine harbor of Malta. Of course all the 
passengers turned out to do the lions. St. 





John’s church, where lie the remains of the 


Masters of the Knights of St. John, of Jeru- 
salem; the fortifications which are impreg- 
nable; the harbors beautifal and busy with 
the hum of men of war, and other sights. 
Truly Valetta is an interesting place; clean 
toa fault. And tbe Maltese women, as they 
pass you with their black shawls over their 
heads, look as if they were neither Europeans 
nor Asiatics, having not the blonde of the 
one, nor the brunette of the other, but a race 
peculiar to themselves. The two harbors are 
well defended. Malta belonged to the Knights 
of St. John, of Jerusalem, to whom it was 
given as a present by the Emperor Charles 
V. It remained in their possession till 1790, 
when it was taken by the French; from whom 
it was taken by the English in 1800, and has 
since remained in the hands of the latter. 
The traveler may spend a pleasant week or 
two in Malta. Every thing there is novel and 
peculiar. It is Maltese; a mixture of every- 
thing, and yet pertaining to nothing. There 
are clubs, libraries, and all that a traveler 
needs to pass the time. I always enjoy @ stay 
in Malta. Nor has its soil been sacred from 
the horrors of Mahommedanism. Here too has 
been bloodshed and rapine; but the story is 
past. Such a thing will not disgrace that 
rock in the heart of the Levant any more. 
Moslems, as they pass it, look at it with jea- 
lousy, but the flag which bravely waves over 
those ramparts, strikes terror into their hearts. 

The Maltese are beautiful divers. Noticing 
astir alongside our ship, I found that some 
of our passengers were amusing themselves 
by throwing coppers, and sixpences in the 
sea; after which the Maltese boys dived, and 
in an instant they came up with the coin be- 
fore it had reached the bottom ! 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 20 letters. 
1. My 4, 8, 5, 15, was a King of Israel. 
2. My 13, 1, 2, 6, 17, 3, 15, was a judge of 
Israel. 
. My 4, 8, 18, 5, 3, 15, was a prophet. 
My 18, 13, 4, 19, 10, was a son of Amram. 
My 19, 15, 17, was a high priest. 
3. My 4, 12, 17, 18,19, 17, was one that cursed 
David. 
. My 10, 12, 17, 15, 13, 12, is a title of Christ. 
My 6, 8, 16, 12, 8, 6, was a prophet that re- 
proved David. 
9. My 9, 13, 5, 16, 12, is the time for improve- 
ment. 
10. My 7, 8, 6, was a tribe of Israel. 
11. My 11, 8, 17, 6, was a murderer. 
My whole is a welcome visitor. 
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Answer to Enigma in No, 21, 
Rebekah—Genesis 27, 6-17. 
Elisha—2 Kings 6, 19. 
Jehu—2 Kings 10, 11. 
Oded—2 Chron. 28, 9. 
Iconium—Acts 14, 1. 
Canaan—Num. 21, 3. 
Isaac—Genesis, 24, 4. 
Namaan—2 Kings 5, 9. 
Gedaliah—2 Kings 25, 26. 
10. Imlah—1 Kings 22, 8. 
11. Naomi—Ruth 1, 19-21. 
12. Hadad—1 Kings 11, 21, 22. 
13. Ophis—1 Kings 9, 28. 
1d. Pharaoh—Exodus 12, 30. 
15. Engedi—1 Sam. 23, 29. 
The whole—REJOICING IN HOPE. Rom. 12, 12. 
Answered by Sophie A. Candee, West Haven, Ct. 
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Answer to Scripture Enigma in No, 22. 


Laban—Genesis 29 chap. 

Ebenezer—1 Sam, 4: 1. 

Abner—2 Sam. 3: 27. 

Reboboam—1 Kings 14: 25. 

Nehemiah—Neh, 2:19. 

Tertullus—Acts 24 chap. 

Oreb—Judges 7: 25. 

Delilah—Judges 16: 4. 

. Ophel—Neh. 3: 26. 

. Widow—Mark 12: 42. 

11, Eleazar—Num. 3: 32. 

12, Lion—Judges 14: 6. 

13. Laish—Judges 18: 28. 

The whole—“ LEARN TO DO WELL.” Isaiah 1: 17. 
Answered by Colin M. Reed, Jr., Parksburg, Pa, 
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Current HKvents. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 10th of 
June. 

During the week movements of a decisive and 
extensive character have been going on, looking 
towards an immediate advance of the Federal 
troops upon Harper’s Ferry and Manassas Junc- 
tion. 

On the night of the 2d of June two columns of 
Federal troops of Gen. MeClellan’s command, 
consisting of the First Virginia Volunteers, under 
ol. Kelley, and the Indiana Volunteers, under 
Col. Crittenden, left Grafton, Virginia, and march- 
ing towards the south-east, surprised a camp of 
secession troops, 2,000 strong, quartered at Phil- 
lippi. The forces in the camp were completely 
routed after a brief conflict, in which fifteen of the 
enemy were killed and several captured. Several 
of the United States troops were wounded, and 
Col. Kelley received a severe wound in the breast, 
which was at first thought to be mortal. He is 
slowly recovering from its effects, though still in 
danger. 

Several railroad bridges on the Baltimore and 
Ohio road have been destroyed by the Confederate 
troops under Gen. Johnston. Powder trains have 
been laid, also, for the destruction of others. 

At the late engagement at Aquia Creek it has 
been ascertained that the Virginians lost twenty 
killed. In the charge upon Fairfax Court House 
there were ten of the enemy killed. 

On the morning of the 5th of June, the Harriet 
Lane exchanged shots with the Confederate batte- 
ries at a place called Pig’s Point, where the Nan- 
semond comes into the James river. The engage- 
ment lasted three quarters of an hour. Three or 
four men were wounded on the cutter. 

There appears to be little doubt, from numerous 
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P , that Gen. Beauregard is 
among the Confederate forces in Virginia. ; 

The Border State Convention which met at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, adjourned, sine die, on the 3rd of 
June, after adopting a national and a State ad- 
dress. Mr. Crittender consents to run for Con- 
gress. 

The Maryland Legislature met on the 3rd of 
June. Memorials were presented from some of 
the north-eastern counties, asserting that the 
public welfare would be promoted by an adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature sine die. Resolutions 
were passed inquiring of Governor Hicks what 
measure he had taken to protect citizens in their 
persons and property. The matter was referred. 

The small village of Evansport, on the Poto-.. 
mac, eleven miles above Aquia Creek, was fired 
on the Sth of June, and almost entirely consumed. 
Most of the property was owned by northern 
men. 

A Union meeting was held at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on the Sth of June. Two delegates were 
chosen to attend the Union Convention, to be 
held at Wheeling on the 11th of June. 








The election held in Tennessee on the Sth of 
June resulted in a large vote for the secession of 
the State. 

The New Hampshire State Legislature met and 
organized on the 5th of June. 

The Postmaster has discontinued the United 
States mails to Memphis, Tennessee, because of 
the refusal of the postmaster there to distribute 
the mail matter sent to his office. 

It is stated that Col. Anderson will not take 
any command at present, but will be forced to re- 
tire to Peansylvania for the sake of his impaired 
health. 

Dr. Leib, of Illinois, has been appointed Quar- 
termaster in the regular service. 

United States Ministers have been appointed by 
the President to the following foreign stations, 
viz.: to Brazil, to Chili, to Bogota, to the consul- 
ship at Amsterdam, Odessa, Zurich, St. Peters- 
burg, Tunis, and Manchester. 





Forrien Summary.—Liverpool dates to the 
25th of May. 

IrALy.—Three hundred thousand ducats, and 
a large amount of plunder belonging to the reac- 
tionary bands, have been seized in the Neapolitan 
province. 

A petition, signed by 10,000 Romans to Napo- 
leon, praying the withdrawal of the French troops 
sent to Rome, had been sent to Paris, notwith- 
standing efforts of the police to stop it. 

At the sitting of the Turin Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the 21st of May, it was said that “ the peo- 
ple of Venetia do not desire the domination of 
Austria,” and Venetia was recommended to the 
attention pf the King and the Italian Parliament. 

Great Brirain.—A letter has appeared in the 
London 7imes from Mr. Cassius M. Clay, the Ame- 
tiean minister to Russia, and also one from Mr. 
Motley, the historian, on the present state of af- 
fairs in the United States. 

The case of the Emperor of Austria versue Kos- 
suth, in the Hungarian note case, still remains in 
abeyance inthe Court of Chancery. 
France.—The French fleet has sailed to bring 
back the troops now in Syria. 

Prince Napoleon has been elected Grand Mas- 
ter of Free Masons of France, in place of Prince 
Murat. 

It is reported that the French government con- 
templates a more liberal law for the press, and the 
repeal of the law of public safety. 

AvustriA AND Huneary.—The Emperor has 
granted a full amnesty to all those persons who 
had been condemned for political crimes by the 
military authorities of Trieste. 

The Venetians are not represented in the 
Reichsrath. 

The collection of taxes by military execution in 
Hungary has been suspended, the Diet guaran- 
teeing the amount due until the question of taxes 
is settled. 

M. Lonijay declared that Hungary, reserving 
her rights, was ready to bear her share of the 
common burdens of the state, and would enter 
into negotiations on the subject with the eouncil 
of the Empire. 

Russia AND Potanp.—The law relative to the 
redemption of compulsory labor by the peasantry 
in Russian Poland had been published. It indi- 
cates four different methods by which the redemp- 
tion may be effected. The peasantry will be 
finally relieved from compulsory labor on the Ist 
of October next. 





Miscellaneous. 





Speed or tHe RemnpeER.—Cassell relates that, 
at the Palace of Drothingholm, in Sweden, there 
is a portrait of a reindeer, which is represented, 
to have drawn an officer, on an occasion of emer- 
gency, with important despatches, the i dibl 
distance of S00 English miles in forty-eight 
hours. The event is stated to have happened in 
1669, and tradition adds that the deer dropped 
down lifeless on its arrival. M. Pictel, a French 
astronomer, made some experiments in the year 
1769, in order to ascertain the speed of the rein- 
deer when exerted to the full, for a short distance. 
Of three deer yoked to light sledges, the first per- 
formed three thousand and eighty-nine feet eight 
inches in two minutes—that is, at the rate of 
nearly nineteen miles an hour; the second did 
the same distance in three minutes, and the third 
in three minutes twenty-six seconds. 

Tue Cost or War.—The war of American In- 
dependence cost Eagland and this country $930,- 
000,000. The war of ten years, which is known 
as “ The French Revolution of 1793,” cost $230,- 
000,000. The war against the first Napoleon, 
which began in 1803, and ended in 1815, cost the 
extraordinary amount of $5,800,000,000. The 
Crimean war cost $84,000,000. The last Italian 
war, (not including the hostilities between Victor 
Emmanuel, Garibaldi, Bomba, &c.,) cost $45,000,- 
000. The last war in India cost England 
the sum of $38,000,000, 

Trave or New York City.—The exports for 
April amounted to $11,109,700; imports, $14,- 
886,400; revenue, $1,643,300. Exports last year 
in April, $10,371,410; imports, $16,971,400 
revenue, $2,444,300. The total value of exports 
for ten months amount to $126,586,000. 
of specie received from California, for the first 
three months in this year, $13,130,148; from 
abroad, $17,035,703. 

Tue French Protestant Bible Society, located 
at Paris, has been in existence 41 years. During 
the last year it has circulated 16,575 copies of the 
Scriptures. Its receipts were 45,305f., expenses, 
42,950f. It is now engaged in the good work of 
supplying every Protestant Communicant, on his 
reception to the church, with a New Testament, 
and every couple united to the church, with a 
Bible. 

Russian Paciric Tetecrara.—The plan for 
establishing a telegraphic line connecting Europe, 
through Siberia, with the Pacific Ocean, has been 
undertaken by the Russian Ministry of Marine. 





burg to the Pacific, will be completed in five 
years. 

Ar Solferino the Austrians fired 
and wounded 10,000, or 700 charges to every man 
hit, and 4,200 for every man killed. In reality it 
required 272 pounds of lead to kill one man. 

For ninety days during the delay of launching 
the Great Eastern, she was suspended on two 
cradles 110 feet apart, and yet the great ship was 
deflected only half an inch from her true lines. 
This afforded evidence of her vast strength. 

Tue English Government have under conside- 
tation the subject of annexing the Fiji Islands to 
the English domains. The Wesleyan Missionary 


lizing these islands. 


at Gavre, France. These guns carried projec- 
and at 300 yards distant, they pierced through 
thick iron plates. 

Tue system of stereotyping, as practiced by the 
London Times, has for the last few months, been 
adopted in the 7ribune establishment of New 
York city. F 

Tue receipts of the New York Central Rail- 
road, for the year ending May Ist, are $7,449,699, 
being an increase of $948,784 over last year. 

AccoRDING to statistics, the practice of smoking 
in Great Britain, entails an annual expenditure 
of nearly $40,000,000. 

Tue collection of the Campana Museum, at 
Rome, has been purchased by the French Emperor. 





Tue expenditure for rations and pay of a regi- 
ment for a month is about $26,000. 


Society have thus far spent $400,000 in ev i 
pags tihiniy he opens 04 i ail superbly illuminated, has appeared in London. 


Tur French and Foreign Bible Society has 
sold, during its twenty-eighth year, 91,877 Bibles 
and Testaments; its receipts have been about 
$12,000, and expenses, $12,200. To the 91,877 
copies of the Scripture sold by the society, must 
be added 87,200 suld by the French agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Three mil- 
lions of Bibles have been circulated in France 
during the last eighteen years; but French Pro- 
testants have only subscribed about $2,400 this 
year to their French and Foreign Bible Society. 

Tue Paris Tract Society has, in its thirty-ninth 
year, sold 200,000 copies of its almanac, circu- 
lated 1,500,000 of its different publications, namely : 
tracts, several volumes of a Family Library, one 
of which is the “ Life of Luther,” and its journal, 
“The Friend of the Young,” which has 10,000 
subscribers. The receipts of the society amounted 
to 91,283f., and its expenses to 84,443f., but a 
previous debt gives a deficit of 41,000f. The 
society has printed seven new tracts, and four 
volumes during the year. 

M. Renan, of the French Institute, having 
been sent into Syria by the Emperor to make 
arebelogical researches, has just discovered at 
Tyre a mosaic, consisting of seventy-two medal- 
liens, containing mythological designs of great 
beauty. 

From statements made at the recent anniver- 
sary of the English Church Missionary Society, 
it appears that the amount contributed, for the 
year, from all sources, reached the aggregate of 
£149,182. 

Tue Neapolitan clergy are said to be signing a 
petition to the Pope, praying him not to persist 
in the fatal policy in which his government is en- 
gaged, and to renounce his temporal power. 

Tue receipts of the London Missionary Society 
for 1860 amounted to £81,563 and a fraction; the 
expenditures, to £81,199. The society operates 
on foreign fields, as well as at home. 

Tuere are 1,863 registered merchant steamers 
in Great Britain, of which 1,001 have iron hulls. 
Of this number, 1,291 have paddle-wheels, and 
572 screws. 

Ir is said that an unusual number of the best 
class of emigrants are coming from Europe to 
Canada this year. 

Tue British Museum is supported at an annual 
expense of half a million of dollars. 

An army of 100,000 men will cost the govern- 
ment about $106,678,000 a year. 

Last year, the Enfield factory turned out 
99,443 muskets. 





Personal. 


Tse Hon. Thomas S. Bell died in Philadelphia, 
on the 6th of June, in the 61st year of his age. 
He wae a delegate, in 1837, to the Convention to 
revise the Constitution of Pennsylvania. He was 
afterwards appointed President Judge of his 
district, and subsequently Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. In 1851, he was legislated 
out of office by the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. In 1857, he was elected to the State Senate 
for three years. About the time of his death, he 
was Major-General of the military division of 
Chester and Delaware counties. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Stone, President of Kalamazoo 
College, Mich., has returned, after an absence of 
some eight months in Europe, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine. 

Tue English papers announce the death, at 
Helsingfors, Finland, of a man who was one 
hundred and thirty-two years of age. 

Tux venerable Joseph Dow, father of Neal 
Dow, died on the Ist of June, in Portland, Me., 
aged nearly ninety-five years. 








Scientific. 


ANoTHER GREAT SteAmER.—Messrs. R. Na- 
pier & Sons, of Glasgow, are now building the 
steamer Scotia, which is intended to be a consort 
for the Persia, and will when finished be the largest 
merchant steamship, next to the Great Eastern, 
in the world. Her length is 396 feet; breadth of 
beam, 474 feet; depth, 334 feet; tons burden, 
4,050. The engine will be nominally 883 horse- 
power, but actually a great deal more. Her hull 
is of iron like the Persia, which vessel she will 
exceed in capacity by 500 tons.— Scientific Ameri- 
can, 

A new and beautiful blue color of a very bright 
and pure tint has just been discovered in Paris. 
It is another addition to the remarkable series of 
rich colors derived from the produets of coal tar. 
This new blue dye is called azuline, and is now 
manufactured and sold in Paris and London in the 
same manner as Magenta coloring matter. 

A piscovery for staining designs on leather for 
ornamental bookbinding, and other purposes, has 
been made by an English artist. The new pro- 
cess produces the most beautiful designs in every 
shade of color, indelibly, and without any injury 
to the leather, in styles suitable to every class of 
books. 





Amount | 


It is expected that the entire line, from St. Peters- ; 


8,400,000 | 
times; yet they killed but 2,000 of the enemy, ' 


Water Gas.—A French journal contains a 
detailed account of the renewed and apparently 
successful attempt to introduce water gas into one 
of the French cities. 

Improved Steam Engine.—An improved steam 
engine of superior construction has recently been 
exhibited in Boston. 

Sir William Armstrong is said to be engaged in 
constructing a new gun which will carry a 200 
pound bail. ‘ 





Literary. 








| Amon scientific works the following have just 
| been issued from the Eaglish press: “ Iron, its 
| History, Properties, and Processes of Manufac- 
| ture,” by William Fairbairn. In Architecture, a 
valuable work by Mr. Berseford Hope, entitled 
| “The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Cen- 
: tury,” is out. 
Tax second volume of Napier’s Memorials of 
! Claverhouse, Viseount Dundee, is now going 
through the English press. It will contain alarge 
number of letters and papers now for the first 
! time to be made public, illustrative of the real 
| state of Scotland during the years 1643-1689. 
Messrs. Carlton & Porter have got out “Little 
Footprints in Bible Lands; or, Simple Lessons in 
Sacred History and Geography, for the Use of Pa- 
lestine Classes and Sabbath-Schools,” by J. H. 
; Vincent; with an introduction, by the Rev. T. M. 


! Eddy, D. D. 


Ssveraw cast steel guns have lately been tried ° 


Tue prospectus of a new Famfly Bible, to be 


The work is to contain 200 large engravings by 


i eminent foreign artists, and is to be completed in 


i 





tiles, weighing 95 pounds each, about 1,300 yards, twenty-four monthly parts. 


A Lonpow house has issued a work, entitled 
“ The Introduction of Christianity into Britain,” 
by the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, the learned 
author of which argues ingeniously on the ques- 
tion of whether St. Paul visited Britain. 

Tue “Crayon Miscellany,” by Washington Ir- 
ving, forming two additidhal volumes to the na- 
tional edition of Irving’s works, published by 
Putnam, has just come from the press. 

“Happy Years at Hand; or, Outlines of the 
Coming Theocracy,” by the Rev. W. Leask, D. 
D., is now in the press of Messrs. Wood & Co., 
London. 

Tue ninth edition of “Kssays and Reviews,” 
and the tenth edition of “Trench, on the Study 
of Words,” have appeared from the English press. 


Boox«s.—In producing books during the middle 
ages, the plan of rolls was dismissed, and that of 
leaves sewed together and enclosed in boards came 
generally into use. The material employed was 
still parchment prepared from the skin of goats, 
sheep, deer, and other animals ; for although the 
art of making paper was known in the ninth cen- 
tury, this new material came slowly into use. The 
fabricators of the books were for the most part 
different orders of monks, more particularly the 
Benedictines, a learned and industrious body of 
men, whose peaceful establishments were long the 
great centres whence literature was dispersed in 
ages of intellectual darkness and social disorder. 
At the head of the book-manufacturing depart- 
ment in the monastery was the armarian, who, 
besides taking charge of the library, gave out 
books to be copied, along with the pens, ink and 
parchment required by the transcribers. Some 
of the monks were allowed to transcribe in the 
solitude of their cells, but the business ef tran- 
scription was conducted chiefly in an apartment 
called the scriptorium, which was provided with 
ranges of desks and forms. There, the scribes or 
copyists, who were under strict regulations as to 
| keeping silence, carried on their tedious but use- 
ful labors. The writing was effectedin distinctly 
formed letters in an old character; regularity in 
the lines and pages being secured by previous 
ruling. There was an injunction that no one 
should on any account alter a single letter or 
word, without the sanction of the superior. With 
all the care that was bestowed, however, errors 
crept in, and were repeated from copy to copy, 
some of which mistakes have sorely puzzled the 
scholarly inquiries of later times. There was a di- 
vision of labor in the monasteries. To some of the 
monks was assigned the duty of throwing in em- 
bellishments. With leaf-gold and brilliant water- 
colors, they adorned the devotional works, lives 
of saints and copies of the Scriptures with picto- 
rial illustrations and fancifully illuminated letters 
at the beginning of chapters. By another class 
of these monkish artists, the books were bound 
in styles suitable to the quality of the works. In 
many instances, the binding was superb. The 
boards of wood, covered with leather or velvet, 
were decorated with precious stones and devices 
in metal; and in front, the volume was held to- 
gether with clasps of gold or silver-gilt.—Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia. 

Tue following new works have been published in 
London: In Geography and Travel: “A History of 
the Siege of Delhi,” by an Officer who served there, 
which gives also a sketch of the leading events in 
the Punjaub during the rebellion of 1857; also, a 
spirited personal narrative of the recent cam- 
paign in China, entitled “From Calcutta to Pe- 
kin,” by Captain J. H. Dunne; also, “Notes of 
Excursions in North Wales,” a first volume of a 
Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe 
by the Austrian Frigate “Novara,” by Karl 
Scherzer; also, “Sketching Rambles, of Nature 
in the Alps and Apennines,” illustrated by twenty 
views from sketches by the author; and lastly, 
“ Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific, a Voyage of 
Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Cor- 
vette Rynda, in 1858-’59-’60.” by Henry Arthur 
Tilley. In Juvenile Literature: “The Children’s 
Picture Book of Bible Miracles,” written in simple 
language, by J. E. Clarke, illustrated by Henry 
Warren; a Third Series of Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
“Red Snow, and other Parables from Nature;” 
“ The Illustrated Girls’ Own Treasury,” and “The 
Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise,” by 
Thomas Cooper. 

Baron Macavtay is not the first English histo- 
rian of that name. About a century ago flour- 
ished one Catherine Macaulay, who wrote and 
published a five-volume “ History of England, 
from the Accession of James the First to the Ele- 
vation of the Houseof Hanover.” The bodk was 
an immense success, and brought the author a 


the envy of both Goldsmith and Johnson. Five 
years after Catherine Maeaulay published her fifth 
volume, Gibbon brought out the first of his “ De- 
cline and Fall.” He did not at the time meet with 
the success of his female rival; yet to-day every- 
body reads Gibbon, and very few have ever heard 
ef Catherine Macaulay. 

Tue celebrated Messrs. Chambers are said to be 
engaged in the preparation of an extensive 
“Every-day Book” of a most exhaustive charac- 
ter as it respects information, historical, archae- 
logical, &c. It is to be issued as a serial. 

“Tae Golden Treasury, a collection of the 
best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language,” selected and arranged, with notes, by 
F.T. Palgrave, has just been published in London. 

A TREATY for the reciprocal protection of works 
of art and literary productions has been agreed to 
between France and Russia. 

Tae Illustrated London News in a late number 
contains a full length portrait of Major Anderson. 








THE AMERICAN SU NDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Was organized more than THIRTY years ago, and has in 
view 


TWO GREAT OBJEOTS. 


First and chiefly, the collecting together for moral and 
religious instruetion on the Lord’s day, those children 
and youth who would not otherwise be likely to receive 
it. Such instruction to be 


Gratuitous, Elementary and Unsectarian. 


In this service missi ies are loyed, at an average 
of $1 per day, and the result of their labors in the 
year 1860, was the organization of 1,439 Sunday-schools 
containing 9,105 teachers, and 56,136 scholars. In addi- 
tion to this, over 3,700 schools have been aided by the 
missionaries of the Society. Millions of children and 
youth in the United States are yet to be gathered into 
echools. 

Second. When such schools are organized they are to 
be supplied with cheap text books, and when the taste 
for reading is formed, 4 CHEAP LIBRARY is found to 0¢ 
very important, not only to the children, but te the 
family and neighborhood. To prepare and supply these 
as nearly at cost as possible, is the second object of the 
American Sunday-Schoo!l Union. Donatieas may be 
applied to either the 


Missionary Work or the Book Supply 


as the donors choose. But schools will not be organized 
without missi y labor, and missi y labor cannot 
be had withont paying for it. 

Who will help to give SCHOOLS to DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN? 

Contributions for this work are earnestly solicited 
They may be sent to 

LEVI KNOWLES, Treasurer, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Or they may be left at either of the Society’s Depositories. 











EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The three figures printed with your name on the slip 
which is pasted on each paper, show when your sub- 
scription expires. Jt is our mode of receipting for he 
money which you send us for the paper, 6 first re 
shows the Vol., the two other figures show the No. Thus, 
824 means that your subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
No. 24. When your subscription is renewed, the figures 
will be c Thus, 424 would mean that you 

id to Vol. 4, No. 24. 

ar When your Se is ont, please send $1 to re- 

new the same. Remit to “The Proprietors of the Snn- 

day-School Times,” Philadelphia, Penn’a. We shall 
mark this paragraph to notify you when your 

subscription is out. 

4a All subscribers who do not give express notice to 

the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 

their subscription, and their paper will be sent to them 

accordingly. No paper discontinueduntil all arrearages 

are paid, except at the discretion of the proprietors. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 
‘6 One of the most extraordinary books of 
the present century.’’ Price $1.25. 





Ra To any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 to 
renew his own subscription, and $1 with the name of a new 
subscriber,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, if they would 
have the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up to 
this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 





stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 
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profit of several thousand pounds, which aroused . 

















